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DIAGONAL POLONAISE AND DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT.—BACK AND FRONT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[See Pace 722.| 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the Diagonal Polonaise and Demi-trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cent: 
Sr Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.) 
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TANSY. 
By GEORGE B, LATHROP. 

In the fields I met a maiden, 
Both her arms with tansy laden. 
Ah, how could a girl prevent it, 

Or a merry boy avoid it? 
Just one kiss I took, and spent it 

For another close beside it. 


Oh, but how she frowned and pouted! 
Much my boldness then I scouted; 
But another day I met her, 
Proffered then a fresh-plucked pansy, 
And she laughed: “No, I like better 
Just the simple, wild-grown tansy !” 








Diagonal Polonaise and Demi-trained 
Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on first page. 


HIS tasteful costume, copied from a model 
kindly furnished us by Messrs. Arnold, Con- 
stable, & Co., has for its principal feature one of 
the polonaises with diagonal front now so popu- 
lar. In the original the polonaise is of navy 
blue basket-woven wool goods, trimmed with bias 
bands of silk and smoked-pearl buttons; the 
lower skirt is of silk of the same shade. The 
long clinging front and the very low scarf drapery 
on the back of the polonaise give the garment 
the stylishly slender effect. The back of the 
waist and the upper part of the back of the skirt 
are cut in one—that is, without a cross seam— 
and without added fullness at the waist line. 
The reader will observe that the plain part below 
the waist is far longer than was formerly the 
fashion. The low drapery of the back is formed 
by pieces sewed to the side seams, lapped across 
in scarf fashion, attached to the back forms, and 
arranged in a trimmed curve on one side, but 
merely pleats on the other. The square portfolio 
pocket is also one of the favorite and useful ca- 
prices of the toilettes of this season. A silesia 
lining is put in the waist and low over the hips ; 
the skirt is too heavy for lining, and the soft 
curves of its drapery would be marred thereby. 
As this over dress is so long both in front and 
behind, the lower skirt is made of very inex- 
pensive silk, trimmed with a flounce of better 
quality or of the wool goods ; indeed, where rigid 
economy is obligatory, the upper part of the skirt 
may be made of cambric, as it is entirely con- 
cealed. The lower skirt is described elsewhere 
at greater length. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE AND DEMI- 
TRAINED SKIRT. 

Diaconat Potonatse.—This pattern is in eight 
pieces—front, back, two pieces for extra width of 
skirt back, pocket, sleeve, cuff, and collar. The 
front is double-breasted, fitted with one dart and 
short under-arm seam. The French back is ad- 
justed to the figure by a centre seam ; these back 
forms do not extend the entire length of the gar- 
ment, their termination being hidden under the 
scarf drapery behind. Cut the right front like 
the pattern given. The notches at the top and 
bottom denote the centre of the front. The ex- 
tra width overlaps the left an inch and a quar- 
ter for button-holes. Cut the front by the line 
of holes running from the neck down ; the hem 
is allowed on the left front. Close the entire 
length with buttons and button-holes. Join the 
under-arm seam in the line of perforations. 
Make two deep pleats turning upward on the 
back edge of the front on the left side, placing 
three holes evenly together for each pleat. Join 
the front and back down to the notch. Join the 
small extra width to the left front of the skirt ac- 
cording to the notches, commencing at the bot- 
tom, and sew the full length of the piece, the 
three edges sewed together above the pleats. 
Join the centre seam of the back from the neck 
down. Sew the large extra width to the right 
side of the skirt, bringing the three edges — 
er above the notch. Make three deep pleats 
turning upward, placing three perforations evenly 
together for each pleat. On the end of the piece 
which is lapped to the left make three side pleats 
turning toward the back, according to the per- 
forations ; bind the end, and place it on the left 
side, under the pocket, even with the line of holes. 
In the middle of the back drapery make a pleat 
turning upward, meeting the three holes, and sew 
a tape on the pleat and at the waist to hold it in 
place. Tack the loose drapery at intervals to 
shorten it and make it hang gracefully. Place 
the pocket on the left side, meeting the perfora- 
tions ; turn back the flap of the pocket as notched. 
Cut the collar on the bias of the goods. 
Join the cuff to the sleeve by the notches ; no 
seam on the side with the y= Beery sy 
The perforations show where to the seam, 
to make the pleats, take 2 derts and under- 
arm seam, to cut the left it, and the size and 
form ef the under part of the sleeve. Join the 
pattern by the notches. An outlet of 
an inch is allowed for shoulder seams. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in 
the back part, the short seam to the notch in the 
front part of the armhole, holding the sleeve to- 
ward you when sewing. Place the perforations 
at the waist line in the back even on the thread 
of the goods. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 11 yards. 

Demi-tramnep Sxixt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and side form, Cut the front 
and back with the long straight edges laid on the 
fold of the goods to avoid a seam. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore. Join the 
seams by the notch. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 
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0%@™ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for November 4 contains several fine 
engravings, and an interesting article on the war 
in Transvaal and the Zulu Caffres. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER'S WEEKLY 
Sor November 1. 





9 Cut Paper Patterns of the new and stylish 
Fall and Winter Suits illustrated in the present 
Number, vis., the Diagonal Polonaise and Demi- 
trained Skirt, on the first page; the Plastron 
Basque, Boiteuse Over-Skirt,and Trained Shirt, 
on page 732; and the Single-breasted Coat, Fa- 
vorite Over-Skirt, and Long Walking Skirt, on 
page 733, are now ready, and will be sent by the 
Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty- 
five Cents for each suit. Ten Cents extra for 
Postage to the British Provinces. For List of 
Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 


in previous Numbers. 





%3@ Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large and rich variety of full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Girls’ and Boys’ 
Fall and Winter Suits, Sacques, Cloaks, Coats, 
etc. ; Ladies’ Faille, Gros Grain, Cashmere, Cam- 
el’s-hair, and other House and Street Dresses ; 
Cashmere and Flannel Wrappers; Bonnets, 
Aprons, Fichus, Work-Stands, Tidies, Embroid- 
ery Patterns, ett., elc.; with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 





MAKING CALLS. 


AKING calls is in general one of the 

thankless and unsatisfactory duties of 
civilized life. Of course neighborly calls, 
and those of friendship, which have some of 
the characteristics of a visit, and none of 
the embarrassments of fine clothes and slight 
acquaintanceship; calls in parlors where we 
are almost as much at home as under our 
own roof-tree, where we are at liberty to re- 
mark upon a new picture or knickknack, 
where we may air our opinions with the 
certainty that they will not be repeated or 
misunderstood, where we may even expose 
our ignorances without losing esteem ; calls 
upon people with whose aims and objects 
we are familiar, with whom we have many 
things in common, whose methods of thought 
and motives of action are not all guess-work 
to us, who we know with mathematical cer- 
tainty are glad to see us, who are not our 
critics, and who do not sit upon the defen- 
sive throughout our visit, as if we had come 
with the intention of spying out the naked- 
ness of the land, of probing the family 
wounds, and wresting from them the family 
secrets—these offer a brilliant compensation 
for some of those imposed upon us by socie- 
ty, or duty, or circumstances. There are 
peopie, however, who seem to have been 
born with a decided genius for the work, 
who keep their acquaintances in constant 
debt to them, who are always unearthing old 
school-mates, and prove fertile in inventing 
pretexts for calling upon high and low, while 
no stranger within their gates but receives 
the benefit. To this class usually belong 
those who have no children or household to 
heed, and are not obliged to struggle for a 
livelihood. It consists principally of well- 
to-do widows and spinsters, who, having 
been defrauded out of a family life of their 
own, levy a tax upon that of others—in 
short, of idle folks, fond of a cheap, easy, and 
not unwholesome excitement. No doubt 
this propensity has its valuable side, arising 
as it does from the social feeling in which 
many of us have no leisure to indulge our- 
selves. In the mean time, to most of us 
mere ceremonious visiting is a task wholly 
uncongenial. What is achieved, we might 
ask, by spending fifteen minutes twice or 
thrice a year with people for whom we have 
no special adaptation or liking; to whom 
we grow no nearer during a lifetime; with 
whom we have only time to touch upon the 
weather, the fashions, the servants, or other 
trivialities ; who neither interest, amuse, nor 
instruct us? A call should naturally signify 
a proof of interest, whereas it is often only 
a polite fiction, a hollow courtesy. Perhaps 
some of the most disagreeable people to call 
upon are those who remind us of our delin- 
quencies in this respect, with whom, “I was 
afraid you had forgotten the road here,” or, 
“Do let us see you before the next Centen- 
nial,” are current phrases, savoring more of 
good-will, it may be, than of good taste; 
while those who entertain us with family 
jars, with accounts of the domestic diges- 
tions, who apologize for untidy toilettes, and 
whose conversation suggests the game of 
“twenty questions,” render the fine art of 
making calls more or less of a bore. 









WATER - COLOR 

of ALMA TADEMA’S 
in the Centennial Ex- 
position represents the 
former wife of one of 
the Merovingian kings 
sitting at her lattice, 
while the new wife, in 
the group without, re- 
ceives the rite of bap- 
tism —sitting at her 
lattice, and contem- 
plating the beauty that has been discarded, 
in a hand-mirror. 

It is this hand-mirror, round and small, 
and with a handle, that was the only glass 
of the Middle Ages. And this was be- 
queathed to that period by the periods long 
past, many specimens of its sort being still 
preserved in the museums. 

With the ancients these little mirrors 
were made of the various metals and their 
alloys—these of copper, those of silver, oth- 
ers even of gold, and some of gold with a 
face of silver for better reflection. Some- 
times the case was of bronze, sometimes of 
ivory; always it was richly decorated, the 
handle itself representing a Cupid, a Nar- 
cissus, or a vaulting figure holding up the 
hoop through which it seems ready to spring, 
the hoop framing the mirror. Sometimes 
the mirror and its surroundings made an 
ornamental group; and we read of a Venus 
to whom a Cupid offers the glass, as if Love 
itself had nothing more beautiful to offer 
than the reflection. SENEcA has declared 
that “the dowry that the Senate once be- 
stowed upon the daughter of Scipio would 
no longer suffice to pay for the mirror of a 
freedwoman.” 

The great slabs of darkened glass and of 
obsidian, in the panels of rooms, doubtless 
served the same purpose as mirrors. But 
none of those, of course, could have been 
handed down, and knowledge of the manu- 
facture of fine glass was nearly lost in the 
Dark Ages. It was not till a couple of the 
glass-makers of Murano, in Venice, learned 
the secret of silvering the back of a sheet 
of glass, that our present mirror came into 
existence. These glass-makers received the 
monopoly of the manufacture for a score of 
years; and, like the flash of its own lustre, 
the glass mirror, in its Venetian frame of 
carved and gilded wood, sped over Europe, 
and became a coveted and treasured pos- 
session. 

The first Venetians who settled in the 
archipelago of the Adriatic brought with 
them to the Dogano from the main-land 
the knowledge of glass-making. The glass- 
works were at first every where in the city, 
and the workers were extraordinarily skill- 
ful, but the smoke of the furnaces became 
so troublesome, and the danger of conflagra- 
tion so great, that in the fourteenth century 
they were all transferred to the island of 
Murano. It was not merely mirrors, though, 
that the Venetians made, but innumerable 
other articles of glass—vases, goblets, cups, 
lamps, beads, counterfeit precious stones, 
perhaps none of them more beautiful than 
the old Roman glasses had been centuries 
before, but much more beautiful than any 
intervening work had been. Certainly it 
was not more beautiful than that Roman 
glass is as we have its fragments to-day, 
where disintegration and decomposition of 
the outer scales have given the once plain 
clear glass the most wonderful rainbow 
beauty—one may see the same effect in the 
glass of the Crsnoxa collection—flakes of 
the tenderest green, the purest blue, the 
pearliest white, variegated with a sheen of 
changing flame and ruby red. 

There was glass, though, before the Ro- 
man, whether we believe Piiny’s old fable 
or not. A bead, the little bauble of a queen 
whose name it bears, and whose ashes have 
long since flown to the four winds, has been 
handed down to us from a time more than 
three thousand years past. The Egyptians 
had a free use of glass, we are informed, 
more than four thousand years ago. In 
some of those immemorial tombs there are 
even paintings of the operations of glass- 
blowing. Vases have been found at Nine- 
veh, in Greece, and upon all the Mediterra- 
nean shores. The ancients were acquainted, 
too, with the use of the various metallic 
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oxides in coloring the glass, as analysis of 
their fragments shows; and the Romans, 
we know, could stain it, engrave it, and 
work it on the lathe. They imitated gems 
with it, and made finely tinted mosaics of 
it. PLiny speaks of the murrhine glass, but 
that is now generally considered to have 
been fluor-spar, or an imitation of that sub- 
stance. Whatever its origin, nothing is 
more exquisite—as ethereally transparent 
and delicate as if it were solidified out of 
moonlight or ocean foam. A tremendous 
price was paid for these cups and vases by 
the emperors and patricians: if they were 
like the celebrated Portland Vase, they were 
worth it. That, an object some ten inches 
in height, had on its blue ground an opaque 
white glass superimposed, which was after- 
ward cut away, like a cameo, in a represen- 
tation of the marriage of King Peleus with 
the sea-nymph Thetis, leaving the white 
figures in relief upon the dark blue sur- 
face—a vase which is often imitated in the 
blue jasper Wedgwood-ware. One of the 
Roman emperors is said to have put to 
death the workman who discovered mallea- 
ble glass, as the other glass-makers foresaw 
the ruin of their trade through his inven- 
tion, and their clamor was not to be disre- 
garded by one who probably received their 
tribute; so the man and his secret perished 
together. When the power went to Con- 
stantinople, and with the power the wealth 
and the art that follows wealth and power, 
glass-making went too; and there are tra- 
ditions of much beautiful glass-work in the 
city. But although some specimens seem 
to he preserved, they are not absolutely au- 
thentic. Doubtless it was by means of their 
connection with that place that the Vene- 
tians improved their own work from time 
to time, until the overthrow and capture of 
the city gave them the opportunity of ap- 
propriating all the processes with which the 
conquered were familiar. 

In the sixth century the Persians worked 
fancifully in glass, and pieces showing the 
Oriental skill, spoken of as “ Damascus 
work,” found their way to Europe after that 
time; of these the glass known as “The 
Luck of Eden Hall,” still preserved unbro- 
ken, is perhaps the most famous. It was 
somewhere in the eleventh century that 
painted glass began to be used in windows. 
Mosaics of small pieces of colored glass, set 
in simple diapered design, and stained while 
in a state of flux by the admixture of color- 
ing matter, may have been used before ; but 
the painted glass was produced by painting 
the design upon clear glass with certain pig- 
ments that under strong firing combined 
with the glass and became fixed like enamel. 
The colors of the painted glass, of course, 
could not compare for depth, richness, and 
lustre with the earlier glass stained in the 
manufacture; in this the separate tints 
were always produced by separate bits of 
glass, and the leads of the settings that 
united them formed the 1ain lines of the 
drawing. The glass-paint rs of England in 
the thirteenth century stood very high; the 
French were working glass in the fourteenth 
century; and the Germans produced some 
very interesting examples—long straight 
glasses of*a pale bottle green, sometimes 
ornamented with enamels, sometimes with 
countless projecting tiny bosses; the beau- 
tiful ruby Bohemian glass was produced at 
a later day—after the seventeenth century. 
In the same century a colony of workmen 
from Venice was established in England, 
and produced many of the old beveled mir- 
rors now so valued. In the next century 
the French engraved upon a wheel very 
daintily ; but we obtain the same effect to- 
day by means of a powerful acid, the hydro- 
fluoric, which reacts upon the surface in 
the desired design. 

The Chinese, although long acquainted 
with the secrets of glass-making, have nev- 
er been celebrated for their success in it, 
although one of their varieties slightly re- 
sembles one of the Venetian products. 

The Venetians, indeed, for centuries en- 
joyed the distinction of being the chief 
workers of the world in glass. They enam- 
eled and gilded glass; decorated it with 
scale-work, the scales done in gold with a 
tiny atom of color enameled upon each 
point; they crackled it by sudden cooling 
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and fresh expansion; they marbled it, imi- 
tating jasper, lapis, tortoise-shell, mother-of- 
pearl; they made mosaics called millefiori 
glass; they reticulated it in the pattern that 
seemed to be inlaid within its glazing; and 
they twisted it into a wonderful filigree, al- 
most as delicate as lace, and which the best 
modern effort has not yet been able to equal ; 
they wrought it out to an exceeding thin- 
ness, and it had a lightness, also, under their 
hands that is not found in any of our mod- 
ern glass in whose production lead is used. 
Many of the processes were kept secret, and 
are lost, perhaps irrecoverably, although ur- 
gent efforts are now being made in Venice 
to restore the manufacture to its pristine 
glory. But its chief beauty, after all, was 
in its form, glass in the blowing lending it- 
self to a thousand shapes, according to the 
grace of the flowing material and the quick 
invention of the blower; and when to these 
marvels of delicacy and outline were added 
the marvels of color and of variegation, it is 
no wonder that Venetian glass has always 
carried off the palm with the lovers of beau- 
ty; and it is something to which the work 
of BROWNING’s Gypsies was child’s play : 
“ Glasses they'll blow you, crystal clear, 

Where just a faint cloud of rose shall appear, 

As if in pure water you dropped and let die 

A bruised black-blooded mulberry ; 

And that other sort, the crowning pride, 

With iong white threads distinct inside, 

Like the lake flower's fibrous roots that dangle 

Loose such a length and never tangle, 

Where the bold esword-lily cuts the clear waters, 

And the cup-lily couches with all her white daugh- 

ters.” 


Of course when they had reached such per- 
fection in other glass, and the state itself 
took such an interest in the manufacture, it 
was not remarkable that the mirrors of the 
Venetians should soon have been equally 
famous. For the first two hundred years 
the largest were seldom more than four or 
five feet square; in the seventeenth centu- 
ry, “shaped” at the top; in the eighteenth, 
shaped at the top and bottom too. It was 
in the time of Louis Quinze that the paint- 
ed or gilded panel, which was customarily 
to be seen no more than half a century ago, 
was let in at the top. Traceries were sunk 
around the edges at the back, glittering 
through, and the edges were beveled, some- 
times for the depth of an inch, the bevel 
observing all the angles and curves of the 
frame. This gave “preciousness and pris- 
matic light to the whole glass. It is of 
great difficulty in execution, the plate being 
held by the workman over his head, and the 
edge cut by grinding. The feats of skill of 
this kind, in the form of interrupted curves 
and short lines and angles, are rarely accom- 
plished by modern workmen, and the angle 
of the bevel itself is generally too acute, 
whereby the prismatic light produced by 
this portion of the mirror is in violent and 
too showy contrast to the remainder”—that 
is, in the modern work. 

The frames of many of these glasses were 
very fine and bold in free carving of the 
soft woods, gilt. One is described of walnut 
inlaid with other woods, with a sliding cov- 
er to the glass, on which was carved a beau- 
tiful female head; another is entirely of 
iron damasked in gold and silver. There 
were but few mirrors in Queen ELIZABETH’S 
time, and those were not beveled, al- 
though the frames were rich with mixed 
carving of strap-work and classical orna- 
ment. In CHARLEs’s reign they had become 
general, and were always beveled, and the 
frame very ornately carved. “I saw the 
queen’s rare cabinets and collection of chi- 
na, which was wonderfully rich and plenti- 
ful,” writes EVELYN, in 1693, “ but especially 
a large cabinet, looking- glass frame and 
stands, all of amber, much of it white, with 
historical bass-reliefs, and statues with med- 
als carved in them, esteemed worth four 
thousand pounds, sent by the Duke of Bran- 
denburg, whose country, Prussia, abounds 
with amber cast up by the sea.” At this time 
rooms were built entirely lined with look- 
ing-glass. The ceiling is said to have been 
sometimes laid in that material too, in which 
case the appearance, with inverted tables 
and chairs and people, must have been atro- 
cious. Both CHIPPENDALE and the ADAM 
brothers, who flourished during the middle 
and last of the eighteenth century, made 
good designs for looking-glass frames. The 
ADAM frames are particularly fine, consist- 
ing commonly of a profusion of delicate and 
exquisite floral carving, without background 
or other support; sometimes in soft wood 
gilt, and sometimes in ebony. A beautiful 
mirror bearing the name of these brothers 
is an oblong panel of beveled glass in a two 
or three inch moulding of e¥ony, which in- 
closes in an oval just touching the four sides 
a wreath of rose leaves and buds and blos- 
soms, cut also from ebony, the outer mould- 
ing carrying at the foot festoons and hang- 
ing ends of the tiny roses and tapering buds. 
Taste and delicacy could hardly go further, 
it seems to us, than in the work decorating, 
and illuminated by, this sheet of glass. Be- 
fore the time of the ApsamMs, though, GRIN- 





LING GIBBONS carved very wonderful frames, 
with natural representations of the highest 
degree of beauty and finish of which the 
natural school is capable, so that nothing 
of the kind has ever surpassed, if any thing 
has ever equaled, his work. 

At the time of Louis Quatorze the large 
looking-glasses were used to increase the 
efiect of the splendor of the style, and the 
Pompeian Renaissance, as it might almost be 
called, of Louis Seize obtained fine effects 
with them. But the great splendid side 
pieces that reflect one from head to foot, and 
the room about one as well, never have the 
interest of romance that attaches to the lit- 
tle mediwval hand-mirror that, like some 
enchantment, lets you into the world with- 
in its magic sphere; and few large ones can 
compare in beauty to the smaller Venetian 
ones, whose frames themselves are made of 
the colored and tangled filigree glass, till the 
whole thing looks as if it were something 
snatched from a foam-decked wave in the 
sunshine. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


PLASTRON BASQUE, WITH BOITEUSE OVER-SKIRT AND 
TRAINED SKIRT. 
WHE French dress with plastron basque and 
Boiteuse over-skirt, illustrated on page 732, 
is one of the most elegant reception toilettes 
shown this season. The basque has the square 
plastron of another color now in fashion, while 
the back has the stylish long seams that begin 
in the neck of the dress—not half-way down 
the shoulder seams—extending almost parallel 
with the middle seam. The neck is also cut 
unusually high, and a collar is added to make it 
still higher. In making the plastron basque the 
lining is usually cut plain and high, the plastron 
is then basted on, and the remainder of the front, 
with its pretty revers—alike on both sides and 
neatly piped—is sewed on. The combination of 
colors in this dress is one of the unique fancies 
of the season, viz., pale blue, olive green, and 
tourterelle, which is a rosy drab that is almost 
cream-color. Three materials of one color are 
also made in this way, as, for instance, a plastron 
and cuffs of black velvet, black brocade basque 
and over-skirt, with lower skirt of black gros 
grain; dark green, plum, or blue dresses are 
similarly made. In the model copied the plas- 
tron of pale blue faille is buttoned with blue but- 
tons, and has blue bows lined with olive silk ; the 
basque of tourterelle brocade in the new shell 
design has tourterelle buttons; the tourterelle 
sleeves have pretty wrinkled cuffs of olive lined 
with blue. The Boiteuse over-skirt has the 
straight trimming now worn down the left side 
made of bands, fringe, and bows, while the other 
is merely lifted in pleats, as if the wearer had 
drawn it up to put her hand in her pocket; the 
back hangs like a shawl without draping. The 
olive green silk skirt shows the new fancy for 
putting fringe on the front breadths, and rose- 
leaf pleatings on the back widths. 


DIAGONAL POLONAISE AND DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 


The diagonal polonaise suit, illustrated on our 
first page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
also published, is an excellent design for the 
woolen suits that are made at this season of the 
year. It is shown at the furnishing houses in the 
smooth cashmeres, in rougher camel’s-hair, and in 
armure and basket-woven goods. It displays fine 
figures to advantage, and is worn alike by the 
stout and the slender, and by elderly ladies as 
well as by those who are younger. For young 
ladies this design is made up in black cashmere, 
trimmed with bias black bands piped with cardi- 
nal silk, or in gray camel’s-hair with wide black 
braid that is edged with the gay cardinal. One 
elegant Parisian polonaise of this design is of 
bottle green camel’s-hair, trimmed with wide bro- 
caded galloon and fringe. Black quadrillé wool- 
ens, and the rich lampas or silk brocades in leaf, 
star, rose, and shell patterns, are made in this 
way and trimmed with passementerie. For the 
black velvet polonaises that will never go entirely 
out of favor this is also an excellent design. The 
trimming is either many rows of pleated lace— 
French lace is most used—or else a band of fur 
such as chinchilla or silver-fox. The Byron collar 
is made of silk on one side and of the material of 
the polonaise on the other. 


SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, FAVORITE OVER-SKIRT, AND 
WALKING SKIRT. 

This costume, illustrated in two figures on 
page 733, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, gives an excellent idea of the long 
coats now so popular with young ladies who de- 
sire @ warm wrap, yet do not like clumsy loose 
garments that conceal fine figures. This coat is 
made of black, blue, or seal brown cloth in bas- 
ket-woven, quadrillé, or matelassé designs. The 
fur border may be of black marten, silvered black 
beaver, or else natural lynx. The galloon is silk, 
or else wool braid. The ribbon is two inches 
wide, and of that thick double-faced kind which 
is satin on one side and gros grain on the other. 
Two strings of ribbon, each a yard long, should 
be tied at the throat of the garment in a long- 
looped bow. This bow is on nearly all handsome 
wraps. If a more dressy coat is required, the 
matelassée silks, or the still more choice armure 
silks—thickly woven and with linen backs—are 
used, and trimmed with a feather band or with 
chinchilla fur; velvet coats are also used, but 
not so much as formerly. The Favorite over- 
skirt, described at length elsewhere, has the 
trimmed jabot that is now worn falling down the 
back breadth. This is an excellent model for 
plain yet stylish black silk over-skirts, and also 
for the black cashmeres and other woolens that 
are now trimmed with rows of braid, 





THE LATEST IMPORTATIONS. 

Among late importations the princesse dress 
is the leading style imported for women of fash- 
ion, who must have variety, but each modiste 
brings only three or four regular princesse dresses, 
while the bulk of her importations is in polonaise 
costumes, or else basques with over-skirts. It 
must be admitted, however, that the most popular 
costumes are those that produce, when worn, the 
effect of a princesse dress. When the princesse 
dress is designed for the house alone, brocaded 
silk and plain gros grain are the materials most 
used ; thus a house dress of the téte de négre shade 
has the front (with its one dart and under-arm 
gore) and the Marguerite back of brocade in rose 
design, while the three back breadths are of plain 
gros grain, as also are the sleeves; posed on the 
back breadths are long-looped bows of brocade. 
Passementerie leaves and tassels are down the 
entire front. A princesse costume for the street 
requires more ample drapery than the pretty dress 
just described, and is apt to be made of the fine 
basket wool goods. Thus one of bottle green 
camel’s-hair or of plum blue fits like a Marguerite 
polonaise, plain and smooth far down over the 
hips, and is buttoned down the front half-way to 
the knees, where it is crossed by a diagonally 
folded scarf drapery of the material, which is 
edged with two fine knife-pleatings of silk; this 
drapery meets behind under a large silk bow. 
Flounces of both silk and wool in flat pleats edge 
the princesse skirt beneath, and the effect while 
clinging to the figure is that of a polonaise and 
lower skirt, yet the whole garment is in one piece. 


NEW DETAILS OF POLONAISES, BASQUES, ETC. 

The popular taste still clings to polonaises and 
basques, and what the reader asks is to be ad- 
vised of new details in these garments, Notwith- 
standing the presence of figured and of colored 
goods, black polonaises of rough-finished camel’s- 
hair, or of smooth black cashmere, are among the 
favorite garments at the most exclusive modistes’; 
and these are given an air of freshness by the 
new way in which the cardinal faille is introduced, 
or the lace garniture is put on. As we have al- 
ready indicated, the square plastron promises to 
supersede the vest and all other trimmings for 
the fronts of both basques and polonaises. Now 
this plastron of cardinal silk is put in black cash- 
mere pol , and the cashmere is simply piped 
around it and turned down en revers. The cardi- 
nal also appears in the sash behind and as facing 
of the flaring cuff. Black bows lined with cardi- 
nal are down the front, and conceal the overmuch 
red of the plastron. Brocade or velvet plastrons, 
or those of contrasting color, appear on basques 
and on princesse dresses. 

Another pretty fancy about the neck of cos- 
tumes, especially of polonaises and mantles, is 
that of making a pleated scarf and sailor loops 
of the black cashmere and lining it with cardinal 
faille. In the first place, the polonaise is provided 
with the high Medicis collar; which is a bias band 
an inch and a quarter wide, with a sloped seam 
behind, and also sloped diagonally in front, in- 
stead of being rounded as formerly or turned 
over in English points. This collar is of black 
cashmere lined with the cardinal silk, and is not 
piped on the edges. Outside and around this is 
laid a pleated bias scarf six inches wide, also of 
cashmere with silk lining. At the throat a strap 
of the same crosses it like a sailor’s knot, and 
below are two soft, long loops reaching toward 
the side. Five pleats hold the scarf around the 
neck, and outside of this scarf is still another 
collar, which is confined to the back of the gar- 
ment and is two inches high. This neck gear 
requires to be made with exquisite care, or else 
it will be too bulky for grace, making the neck 
look thick ; when finished with French taste and 
skill, it is one of the prettiest of the small details 
of the toilette, giving the high trimming about 
the throat which is now de rigueur. 

An odd caprice about polonaises is that of 
“tufting” the skirt in front and on the sides. 
This is done by catching up the skirt with round 
knots at wide intervals, in diamond shape. Po- 
lonaises with basque fronts are shown, but are 
not liked so well as with waist and skirt in one. 
Basque backs are not objected to, but the Mar- 
guerite back with three middle seams is most 
used. Ladies must reconcile themselves to hav- 
ing but one dart in the front of polonaises, as 
two darts take away from the plain effect now re- 
quired ; and the longer seam, placed further back, 
serves the purpose of a second dart, does not edd 
any fullness across the stomach, and also serves 
instead of a long side seam, which is now only 
found in old-fashioned patterns. The third side 
form which is shown in the backs of some new 
garments is objectionable, and those with three 
seams in the middle are liked even better than 
those with five. 

The new square backs of basques are in keep- 
ing with the square plastrons, They are made 
very short on the hips, and rounded longer in 
front. The three middle seams begin in the back 
of the neck, and extend below the waist line— 
with whalebones all the way—where they are met 
by a long-looped bow, and sometimes added full- 
ness, which is laid away out of sight in flat pleats. 
Frequently the two middle forms are of velvet or 
brocade like the plastron, while the rest of the 
basque is of gros grain. It is not unusual to see 
the back of the basque extend half a yard below 
the waist, or even more. When no fullness is 
added, lengthwise flaps are set on in two of the 
seams, precisely like those on gentlemen’s coats. 
The newest sleeves have flaring cuffs, turned down 
toward the wrist, with pleatings in the outer seam, 
held by a buttoned strap or by bows. 

Square aprons are also revived, of two or even 
of four separate pieces, straight in front, almost 
as long as.the-lower skirt, and merely joined by 
rows of bows. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames M. A. Connetty & Barri; Miss Swirzer ; 
and Messrs. Arnnotp, ConstaBLe, & Co, 








PERSONAL. 


GENERAL Rurvs Kine, who died in this city 
on the 13th of October, was a gentleman who 
had for many years been in public life, and filled 
important positions creditably. He was a son 
of CHARLES Ktn@, late president of Columbia 
College, and the grandson of Rurus Kine of 
historical fame in this State. After graduating 
with high honor at West Point, and serving a 
few years in the army, he became connected 
with the Albany- Zvening Journal. In 1845 he 
went to Wisconsin, and for sixteen years was 
editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel, then the lead- 
ing paper of the State. In 1861 he was appoint- 
ed minister to Rome, which he relinquished to 
accept a command in the Unionarmy. He com- 
manded a division at Fredericksburg and in sev- 
eral other battles. In 1863 he went to Rome as 
minister, and remained until 1867. He wac.a 

entleman of fine culture, and widely esteemed 
or many admirable qualities. 

—Miss Bessie T. Capen, of Wellesley College, 
has accepted the professorship of chemistry at 
Smith's College. 

—J. H. Scorr, a young colored man of Phila- 
delphia, has been admitted to practice in the 
courts of Pennsylvania. He is a graduate of 
Harvard College. His father is a wealthy man, 
and he is the second colored man ever admitted 
to the bar of the Sup:eme Court of that State. 

—A correspondent of the Springfield Repubdlic- 
an writes from Roanoke, Virginia, that ‘‘ Joun 
RanDOLPu of Roanoke was a man of many idio- 
syncrasies, and it is in accordance with his own 
desire that his grave on the beautiful hill over- 
ae the valley of the Staunton River is un- 
marked by headstone or monument. His slaves 
were always well treated. He had been unalter- 
ably opposed to the Missouri Compromise, by 
which the domain of slavery was restricted; he 
had upheld the divine right of slavery through 
evil report and good report; and yet in his will 
occur these words: ‘I give and bequeath to all 
my slaves their freedom, heartily regretting that 
I have ever been the o vner of one.’ Further 
than this, he provided fo. the purchase of 4000 
acres of land to be given ts these freed slaves. 
Those who remember Mr. RANDOLPH say that he - 
never shaved. Once, when in England, he. ‘de 
an engagement to dine with a nobleman, but sub- 
sequently receiving an invitation for the same 
time from Miss EpGeworts, he accepted the 
latter, and apologized to the nobleman, saying, 
‘The woman tempted me, and I did eat.’ ”’ 

—After General GranT became President, he 
sent the saddle which he used during the civil 
war, and on which he was mounted when Gen- 
eral Leg surrendered, to the late Isrart Wasu- 
BURN, as & sign of his esteem for the father of 
the WasHBuRN family. To the present United 
States minister at Paris General GRANT is more 
indebted for his first nomination than to any 
other man. 

—Mrs. Susan CLarKE, of New Sharon, Maine, 
gave a reception ashort time since to seventy-five 
of her descendants, the old Jady having attained 
the age of one hundred years. Among the babes 
were five children, the oldest seventy-six, the 
youngest sixty-seven ; sixteen grandchildren, out 
of twenty living; fifteen great-grandchildren, 
out of thirty-three living; and one great-great- 
grandchild, tive years old. Mrs. CLAkKg’s moth- 
er lived to be ninety-six years old, and her grand- 
mother died at the age of one hundred and two. 

—The lady readers of the Buzar, especially 
those who are housekeepers, will learn with sat- 
isfaction that Mrs. Henperson, wife of ex-Sen- 
ator HENDERSON, is the author of a new cook- 
ery book, Practical Cooking and Dinner - giving, 
which will soon be published by Harper & 
Broruers. It will include practical instruc- 
tions in cookery, in the service of dishes, and 
‘the fashionable modes of entertaining at break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner.”’ 

—From “Celebrities at Home,” a series of 
graphic personal sketches now in course of pub- 
lication in the London World, we extract a par- 
agraph about Mr. SPURGEON and certain of his 
peculiarities: ‘‘ Mr. SPURGEON has been very suc- 
cessful with his Pastors’ College, which is in- 
tended only for developing the powers of such 
as have already given evidence of a vocation for 
the ministry. Most of them have, like Mr. 
SPURGEON’S own sons, the twins, whose birth 
twenty years ago was celebrated all over Lon- 
don, been brought up to business. One of the 
twins is in a City house, the other is a skillful 
draughtsman and wood-engraver. ‘I like my 
boys to have a trade,’ exclaims their fond father, 
as we stroll on to the lawn at Nightingale Lane 
for a game of bowls. ‘They will preach, both 
of them, I know they will, when the time comes; 
but I shall never tell them to do so. Meanwhile 
they know how to earn their own living.’ Bowls 
—not the noisy American ten-pins, but the dis- 
creet old Puritan game—is the favorite sport of 
the great preacher, who plays ‘ whenever he can 
find time,’ which is not very often. He con- 
fesses that in choosing bowls and tobacco as his 
amusements he is following good old Roundhead 
traditions, and loves to refer to the Lord Pro- 
tector’s enjoyment of a game of bowls with 
grave college dons. While savoring with keen 
gusto his hard-earned amusement, he escapes 
utterly from the hair-splittings of theologians, 
the bias of the bowl being the matter to which 
he bends his faculties. But there are other re- 
laxations for Mr. SpuRGEON—amusements in 
themselves, it is true, but yet indulged in with 
method. The vast field of science is to the pul- 
y= orator a hunting groand for illustrations, 

ne by one he bas tuken up various sciences— 
astronomy, chemistry, zoology, ornithology, and 
others—not merely with a desire for information, 
but to supply his mind with new images. The 
movements of the planets and their disturbing 
influences, the mysteries #f chemical affinity, the 
structure of animais and birds, with reference 
to the conditions of their existence, habits, and 
idiosyncrasies, have all delighted Mr. SPuRGEON 
by turns, and have all helped to enrich his fand 
of illustration. Field-sports too have helped 
him. It is not uncommon to find him engaged 
Neue over a pile of technical books on fox- 
hunting or salmon- fishing, deer-stalking or 
grouse-shooting. He is a strong believer in the 
theory of ventilating the mind—of pouring a 
stream of new ideas constantly through it—to 
preserve its freshness, and prevent the stagna- 
tion not unfrequently brought about in a strong 
intellect engrossed in one pursuit. In this re- 
spect he singularly resembles Dr. Lyon Piar- 
FaIR, who compared the light of one solitary 
science to a lamp which only intensifies the 
darkness around.’ 





Traveling Nécessaire. 

Tuis nécessaire is made of black carriage leather, lined 
with oiled silk, and bound with red worsted braid. On 
the inside of the nécessaire are set two pockets and 
bands of carriage leather. To make the nécessaire, cut 
of carriage leather and oiled silk one piece each twenty- 
three inches and a quarter long and eleven inches and a 
quarter wide. On the lining first set a piece of black 
carriage leather an inch and three-quarters wide and 
eleven inches and a quarter long, through the middle, 
and furnish this part at intervals with bands, through 
which a strap is drawn, as shown by the illustration, to 
fasten the brushes. Next furnish the lining with the side 
pockets, for each of which cut of carriage leather-and 
oiled silk one piece to suit the width of the lining and 
six inches long, and for each flap one piece of the same 
width and four inches long, farnish’ the pockets with 
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colored cotton, and filled in back stitch and point Russe 
with white cotton. The other letter is worked in satin 
stitch with white embroidery cotton. 

In the monogram Fig. 4 the letter B is worked with 
fine black silk in button-hole and half-polka stitch, and 
the letter E in satin stitch with white embroidery cotton. 


Scissors Strap.—Knot-Work. 
See illustration on page 725. 

Tuts scissors strap is made of coarse blue saddler’s 
silk in knot-work, and is ornamented with steel beads. 
The upper end is furnished with a steel belt hook. To 
work the scissors strap, tie twelve threads of coarse blue 
saddler’s silk laid double on the ring at the belt hook, 
for knotting ends. The work consists of double knots 
worked transposed so as to form diamonds. For the Ist 

and 2d rounds work with the 11th 















and 14th ends on the 12th and 
13th ends 1 dk. (double knot) 
each, 3d round.—On the ends of 
the 5th and 7th knotting threads 
take up 8 steel beads each, push 
these close to the ring, and work 
with the 9th and 12th on the 10th 
and 11th ends and with the 13th 
and 16th on the 14th and 15th 
ends 1 dk. each. 4th round.—On 
the ends of the 4th and 8th knot- 
ting threads take up 5 steel beads 
each, push these close to the ring, 
and with the 7th and 10th on the 
8th and 9th ends, with the 11th 
and 14th on the 12th and 18th 
ends, and with the 15th and 18th 
on the 16th and 17th ends, work 
1 dk. each. The 5th-7th rounds 
are worked similar to the 4th 
round, but on the free knotting 
threads take up always 7,9, and 
11 steel beads, and in each successive round work 1 dk. more, 
so that the 7th round counts 6 dk. 8th round.—Pay no atten- 
tion to the first two and the last two knot- 
ting ends, and with the remaining ends 
work 5 dk. 9th-12th rounds.—Like the 
8th round, but diminishing the number of 
dots in each round by one so that the 12th 
round counts only 1 dk. Repeat 3 times 
the 1st-12th rounds, and then once more 


souffiets of the same materials, and set 
them on the lining, as shown by the il- 
lustraticn. To close the pockets, fasten 
straps on the flaps and bands of carriage 
leather on the pockets. For the flaps on 
the middle of the nécessaire cut of car- 
riage leather and oiled silk two pieces 
each eleven inches and a quarter long and 
four inches and seven-eighths wide, baste 
the material and lining together, bind both 
ends and the edge with red worsted braid, 
and set the flaps on the lining. Bind the 
nécessaire all around, together with the 
pockets and flaps, with worsted braid. A 
strap and buckle serve for closing the 
nécessaire. 


Chatelaine for Parasol or Fan. 

Tus chatelaine is suspended from the Fig. 1.—MonoGram.—Sarin AND 
waist, and consists of oxidized silver beads Haxr-rotka Stitch EmMBRomeErY. 
strung together. On one end of the chain 
is fastened a hollow cut ball of the same metal, through which the other end 
of the chain is slipped. The chain is furnished, besides, with a swivel-hook, 
to which the fan is attached. A small ring in the 
middle of the chain prevents the ball from sliding 
forward. 


Embroidered Rocking-Chair, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts rocking-chair has a rose-wood frame, and is 


upholstered in green reps. A border 
worked on canvas with green zephyr 


Fig, 2.—Monocram.—Satin anp Hatr- 
POLKA Stitch EMBROIDERY. 
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worsted in the shades given in the de- 
scription of symbols trims the chair, 
as shown by Fig.1. The design for 
the embroidery is giver by Fig. 2. On 
the sides the chair is covered with 
pleated reps, which is finished with 
cord of the same color. On the upper 
corners are fastened passementerie 
rosettes and tassels of green worsted. 


the 1lst-4th rounds, but in working 
the 3d-7th rounds take up always 
two steel beads more than in the 
first pattern figure. After finishing 
the work, fasten the middle twelve 
threads on the wrong side of a steel 
button. The six threads on each 
side are plaited in a strand, finished 
on the ends with single crochet 
stitches of similar silk, and fastened 
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Deep woolen fringe of the same color 
borders the chair on the under edge. 


Monograms for Handkerchief 
Figs. 1-4. ¥y 


in loops. 
Ball Holder. 
See illustration on page 725. 

Tuis pretty strap is designed to 
hold balls of worsted, and consists 
of a band worked in a mosaic pat- 
tern with steel and black beads, and 
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Tue monograms Figs. 1 and 2 are 
worked with white and colored cotton 
in satin and half-polka stitch. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































i i ; si finished at the ends with loops of Fig. 4.—Monocram 
Fig. 3.—Monocram The letter R in the monogram Fig. Saiind a : ig. 4.—Mor 
po Pag A 5 . . ore a > lac ribbon or w . lite ada 
yor Hanpxercur. % is edged in half-polka stitch with Fig. 1—Empromwerep Rocxrne-Cuair.—{[See Fig. 2.] black velvet ribbon ornamented with yor HanpKERCHIEF. 
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Description of Symbols: & Dark Olive Green ; ® Light Olive Green ; & Dark Peacock Green ; 0 Light Peacock Green. 
Fig. 2.—Borprer ror Rocxrxe-Cuarr, Fic. 1. 
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steel buckles and a fringe of steel beads. The bow at 
the top is furnished on the wrong side with a hook for 
attaching the strap to the belt. On the lower bow is 
fastened a small steel clasp, which serves to hold the ball 
of worsted. The band is worked crosswise in rounds go- 
ing back and forth. For the foundation use steel beads 
and for the design black beads. To work the mosaic, for 
the Ist round, going forward, take up on a thread of 
black saddler’s silk 2 steel beads, 2 black beads, 4 steel 
beads, 2 black beads, and 2 steel beads. In the next 
round going back take up 1 steel bead, pass the thread 
through the second following bead in the ‘preceding round, 
take up 1 black bead, pass the thread through the sec- 





Oxtve Green Fett Bonnet. 


ond-following black bead, take up four 
times alternately 1 steel bead, carry the 
thread always through the second follow- 
ing bead in the preceding round, and con- 
tinue the work in this manner according 
to the design. For the points on the 
lengthwise edge of the band, always take 
up 4 steel beads instead of 1 at the be- 
ginning of the corresponding rounds, ob- 
serving the illustration. For the small chains on 
which the clasp is fastened take up the requisite 
number of steel beads on coarse saddler’s silk, 
and going back pass the needle through the eighth | side. 
bead, * take up 1 steel bead, pass the thread 
through the second following bead, and repeat 
from * until each chain measures an inch and | side. 
three-quarters in length. 


Olive Green Felt Bonnet. 

Tuts bonnet is faced on the inside with 
a bias strip of dark olive green velvet, and 
is bordered on the outside with a strip of 
green felt three-quarters of an inch wide. 
The trimming consists of dark green ostrich 
feathers, a wing, and olive green gros grain 
cut on the bias, which is arranged in loops 


Fig. 1.—Orna- 
MENTAL DrREss 
Pocket. 


ed down. 
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Strap.— Knor- 
Work. 


TuLLE aND Gros Grain Crayat Bow. 
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Fig. 1—Borprr ror Dresses, Wrarrrxes, tc.—Cuain Sritco Emprorpery. 
















Fig. 1.—Fartre, Swiss Musiin, anp Lace Watst.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


and a knot on the right side, and is laid in a triple box pleat in 
the back, forming a cape. The strips of olive green gros grain 
are lined with white gros grain, which forms a piping on the out- 
On the inside of the bonnet is a ruche of white silk tulle 
and a band covered with olive green velvet and trimmed with 
loops of similar velvet and a pale yellow rose, set a little on one 
Strings of olive green gros grain ribbon three inches and 
three-quarters wide. 


Fig. 2.—Fattir, Swiss Mcstiy, anp Lace Watst.—Bacx.—{See Fig. 1.] 


White Silk Plush Bonnet. 


Tuts bonnet has a moderately high crown and broad brim turn- 
The trimming consists of folded red velvet cut on the 
bias, which is laid in a full loop at the left side, and then wound 
around the crown and carried to the middle of the back under the 
brim. A white ostrich feather pointing toward the front is fasten- 


ed into the loop, which is held 
by a knot of the same velvet. 
Strings of white canvas gauze 
ribbon. 


gus Swiss Muslin, and 
ace Waist, Figs. 1 and 2. 
or waist of blue faille is cut 
heart-shaped in the back and 
front, and is completed by a 
chemisette and sleeves of Swiss 
muslin, insertion, and lace. Bows 
of cream-colored gros grain ribbon 
trim the chemisette and sleeves, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Ornamental press Pockets, 
Figs. i and 2. 

Tuesr pockets are made of the 
dress material, and are trimmed 
to match the toilette. The pock- 
et Fig. 1 is composed of two ob- 
long pieces of olive green camel’s- 
hair, which are sloped off from 
the top toward the bottom, 
stitched all around with olive 
green silk, and joined by a re- 


versible pleating of silk of the 


same color. Bind the pocket with silk all around, and trim 
it with a bow of olive green gros grain ribbon. 

The pocket Fig. 2 consists of a side-pleating of gray silk 
and an overlapping part of wool of the same color, which is 


H bound with silk and ornamented with stitching. The revers 
j is trimmed with buttons, and the lower part of the pocket 
f with a bow of gray gros grain ribbon. 


Lace and Gros Grain Fraise. 
For this fraise set a standing and a falling row of gath- 
ing ered lace on a narrow binding of the requisite length. The 
f PoNs fraise is finished with a bow made of pink gros grain rib- 
j bon, lace insertion, and lace. 





Tulle and Gros Grain 
Cravat Bow. 

Tuis cravat bow is made of a 
strip of tulle three inches and a 
quarter wide, which is ornament- 
ed with woolen braid run on with 
chain stitches.. Lace and blue 
gros grain ribbon complete the 
bow. 


Borders for Dresses, Wrappings, 
etc.—Chain Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turse borders are worked on the dress 
material with black or colored silk in 
| chain stitch. The dots are worked in 
satin stitch, They make 
very pretty and effective 


trimmings for dresses and 
wrappings of cloth, silk, or 
velvet,and are easily work- 
ed from the designs given 
herewith. 






Fig. 2.—OrNaMENTAL 
Dress Pocker. 


Batt Hoitper.—Brap 
Mosatc. 


Lace anp Gros Grain Fraise. 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Dresses, Wrarprnes, etc.—Cuarn Strrcn Emprorery. 
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THE FIRST FIRE OF THE 
SEASON. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


How it leaps, in dance excited, 
How it sleeps, in trance delighted, 
How it looms in liquid shining, 
How it glooms in wan declining, 
While around the hearth we gather, 
One and all, 
In the bleak and windy weather 
Of the Fall! 


Hark! Without, the storm is raging, 
Fierce the rout the day engaging ; 
Tramp the rains in steady column, 
Timed to strains of music solemn ; 
But within, the house is cheery : 
There belong 
Accents gentle, laughter merry, 
Book and song. 


Whence art thou, O rare magician, 
Weaving now in swift transition 
Spells of peaceful incantation 
O’er our easeful sequestration 
Here at home? The world behind us; 
Cares forgot ; 
Closer while the moments bind us; 
Blest our lot. 


Friendly flame! Remote Chaldean 
Seers of name effaced, Sabean 
Shepherds in the elder ages, 
Persian bards in mystic pages, 
Thee adored, for so divinely 
Streamed thy light ; 
Half we follow, and enshrine thee, 
Spirit bright! 


For thy genial incandescence 
Owns no menial-mingled essence ; 
Thou wert born of happy seasons, 
Child of morn and dew. The reasons 
Of our love go back to summers 
Long ago, 
And our thoughts, like festive comers, 
Round thee flow. 


Dear the friends each heart remembers, 
As in cheer we stir the embers, 
Bid the ash renew its beauty, 
Sparkle, flash, and glow, till duty, 
Through the comfort of the hour, 
Wooes our soul, 
And we deem its sternest dower 
Life’s best goal. 


So we dream not, visionary, 
When we deem thee missionary, 
Household fire, once more relighted, 
Blazing higher, the while united 
Round the hearth of home we gather, 
One and all, 
In the bleak and windy weather 
Of the Fall. 








(Continued from No. 44, page 695.) 


FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Avrnon or “Tue Atonement or Leam Dvwpas,” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MADE FOR EACH OTHER. 


“Mane for each other,” as they were, alike in 
many characteristics, and sympathetic if chiefly in 
the least admirable of their qualities, Graziella 
and Ernest for the first days of their engagement 
led that life of.blind happiness which comes in 
the early time of confessed love. No cloud veil- 
ed the glory of their sky, no presage of coming 
evil shadowed the brilliancy of the present; it 
was all excitement, intoxication, delight; and 
even Ernest, in spite of his wide experience, was 
so much swept away as to think that this was 
really true at last, and that he had skirted by so 
many dangerous possibilities to be saved by a good 
Providence for perfection in the end. “ Made for 
each other ;” that was just it; and in face of 
such pre-arranged fitness where could there have 
been place for Venetia, and how could he repent ? 

All the same, if he neither regretted nor felt 
remorse he had a great deal of brotherly affec- 
tion for the “ poor little thing,” as he used to call 
his former Beatrice when he spoke of her to Grazi- 
ella. He was always glad to give her a few nice 
little words of kindness when he could, out of gen- 
eral sight and hearing, and to make her feel that 
he regarded her as a sister—but his dearest sis- 
ter; as a friend—but his most trusted, his best- 
beloved friend. He tried to slip into the new ar- 

ent as if there had never been any other 
kind of relationship between them ; but if he was 
clever, Venetia was sincere, and sincerity is gen- 
erally a difficult quality to manage. 

For all her gentleness, all her sweetness, and 
that kind of tender submissiveness which goes 
with the best sort of womanly love, Venetia had 
too much self-respect to let herself be led into 
doubtful action—too much loyalty to Graziella, 
who had had none for her, to come within her 
boundaries. When, by chance, she found herself 
alone with Ernest, and he began his prose poems 
on the charms of friendship between men and 
women, and the exquisite delight which her sweet 
friendship gave to him, infusing into his theme the 

and the manner of love, but love that for 


character, Venetia used to shrink as if touched by 
hot iron, and leave the room in a very tempest 
of grief and doubt, of bewilderment and despair. 
What did it all mean? Had something miscar- 
ried, and might things have been different? Was 





he, as well as herself, the creature of cifcumstance 
rather than the creator of his own fate? 

But this feeling by degrees wore off, and she 
began to see that what he really wanted was to 
hold her while giving nothing of himself in re- 
turn, to be engaged to the one and loved by the 
other. And the greatest pain in all this chapter 
of pain was in these early glimpses into the hid- 
den truth of things, these partial forebodings that 
the golden idol of her dreams had feet of coarser 
clay than belong to most. 

The two girls were one day sitting in the gar- 
den, when Ernest came as usual, As the accept- 
ed lover of Graziella, pending the arrival of the 
letter from her father in Cuba to annul or to rat- 
ify the engagement, he was every day at Oak-tree 
House; and it was a question whether this fre- 
quent intercourse was for the happiness of any of 
them. Ernest and Graziella themselves were 
best when under control; and as to Venetia, the 
slow process of awaking to the true nature of the 
man whom she had loved with so much sincerity, 
however salutary, could scarcely be called happi- 
ness. But whether to the good or ill of the triad, 
this frequent intercourse was of the accepted or- 
der of things, and had to be endured. 

This day, when Ernest came and found the 
girls in the garden, he found also Colonel Camper- 
down, where he was often to be met now, sitting 
quite at home on a stool at Venetia’s feet, hold- 
ing in his hands a skein of silk which she was 
winding. His face was turned up to her smiling, 
hers bent down to him also smiling, as she pulled 
at a knot with her long fair fingers, and passed 
the winder in and out the tangled strands. Gra- 
ziella was looking on yawning. Since her engage- 
ment to Mr. Pierrepoint the Colonel had become 
to her as if carved out of stone, and she had left 
off by now trying to make him flesh and blood. 

The knowledge that he had lost Venetia, though 
by his own deliberate choice, and for compensa- 
tion, and the fear that Harold would profit by his 
“lapsed legacy,” was the bitter drop in Ernest’s 
present cup of sweets. As he came up to the 
little group, his pale face white and his dark eyes 
aflame, even Graziella’s exquisite beauty and 
charming coquetry failed to move him. For the 
moment he felt that he would have given up her 
and all the world to have Venetia to himself 
again. But he smiled and talked with admirable 
propriety, and was careful not to betray himself. 
It was only that his face was pale and his eyes 
aflame, and the smile about his mouth pinched 
and forced. 

“Your work is an apt emblem of human life, 
Miss Greville,” he said, after a short pause, durin 
which he had apparently watched the progress o: 
the disentanglement as a puzzle of which the 
solution interested him—Graziella watching him. 

“Yes,” said Venetia, gently. 

She remembered the time when his vapory 
disquisitions were utterances of wisdom and beau- 
ty combined, and she dreaded the stirring of the 
depths. 

“ An emblem of human life,” he repeated, with 
half a sigh. “The smooth running of the silken 
strands all at once interrupted by some cruel com- 
plication which nothing but patience and dexteri- 
ty, and, let me add, confidence in your ultimate 
success, can undo.” 

“ Yes,” said Venetia again, with a deep blush. 

“For my part,” put in Graziella, carelessly, “I 
could never have the patience that Venny has. 
I would cut the knot at once, not spend the best 
part of the day in undoing it. When it is undone 
the silk is spoilt,” she added, lifting up her eyes 
to Ernest’s face with an odd kind of look. 

“Do you think so ?” he said, tenderly. 

He wanted her to understand that his affair 
with Venetia—if indeed that could be called an 
affair at all which was simply the infatuation of 
a girl for a young man who has never done more 
than pay her a few ordinary civilities—had been 
the knot which had been overcome by her and 
through her; to Venetia it was this entanglement 
with Graziella that he secretly counseled her to 
traverse with patience, dexterity, and hope. 

“What do you think, Colonel Camperdown ?” 
asked Graziella, suddenly. 

“T 2” he answered, with unmistakable disdain. 
“Nothing. Sentimentalities and mock philosophy 
have no charm for me, and, thank Heaven, are 
not in my way.” 

“ A soldier’s trade is not one of delicate thought 
or poetic insight, I know,” said Ernest, superbly. 
“You must forgive me, Camperdown. I forgot 
the speciality of my audience when I spoke”— 
with a superior smile. 

“A soldier’s trade, as you call it,” answered 

Harold, with a look that seemed to measure the 
younger man from head to foot, and to find him 
wanting when measured, “is generally one of 
straightforwardness and truth—of manliness and 
honor. We leave your delicate thought and po- 
etic insight to the men who have none of these 
ne. 
“ Yes, a city delivered up to pillage, villages 
set in flames, spies and ambushes—these are the 
proofs of your four virtues,” laughed Ernest, as 
if it was all a good joke that was passing between 
them. ‘What were they? truth, honor, manli- 
ness—ah, yes, and straightforwardness—straight- 
forwardness!” He laughed again. 

“You find the word difficult to pronounce, Mr. 
Pierrepoint ?” said Harold, viciously. 

“With its present adjuncts? Well, yes,” was 
his answer. 

“You are right,” flamed Harold. “Its present 
adjuncts must make it, I should say, impossible 
for you to pronounce. Miss Greville,” he said, 
suddenly turning to Venetia as if he dared not 
trust himself longer with the man whom he so 
much despised, “now that you have conquered 
your little difficulty, will you mind singing me that 
song I like so much—‘ Grant but my Prayer?” 

He rose and held out his hand in a manner that 
scarcely admitted of a refusal, it seemed to take 
consent so much for granted. 

“Tf you like,” stammered Venetia, rising too. 





“And you?” said Ernest, bending down to 
Graziella. 

She let her pretty eyes droop. 

“Oh!” she half whispered, playing with her 
fan, “I would rather stay here. But don’t let 
me keep you if you would prefer to go with them,” 
she added, sweetly. “I have a headache, and do 
not want to be in the house.” 

“ As if I could prefer to go with them!” said 
Ernest, Venetia and the Colonel being well out of 
hearing. “ As if I would not rather be with you 
than with any one in the world, my little queen! 
—with you rather than in heaven, you being in- 
deed my heaven !” 

She smiled. 

“ All the same, I don’t think you like to see 
that long man make love to Venetia,” she said, 
prettily. 

He kissed her hand, and looked at her with his 
well-worn expression of worship. 

“ With this in mine, have I thought or care for 
any one else ?” he asked. 

“Am I expected to answer? Yes,” was her 
reply. 

He dropped her hand with a wounded air. 

“ Et tu, Brute! are you too of the tribe of the 
doubters ?” he said, with half-playful sorrow. 
“T had believed better things of you, my queen.” 

“T am of the tribe of those who keep their 
eyes open, and who know that two and two make 
four,” said Graziella, with a charming smile and 
a fiety glance. 

“And those open eyes—those beautiful eyes 
that I should like to close with a kiss—what do 
they see?” asked Ernest, caressingly, but with 
just the faintest shade of mockery in his accent. 

“What?” blazed out Graziella, passionately : 
“that you have not given up Venetia, and that 
you are still trying to keep her in love with you. 
Don’t talk nonsense to me, Ernest! As if I did 
not know you!” 

“Graziella, is thet you?” he said, rising, with 
a deeply wounded air. 

“Yes, it is me!” the Creole answered, with 
more passion than good grammar. “ And just 
because it is me I speak the truth. Don’t think 
that I am like that poor, spiritless Venetia who 
dares not call her soul her own before you, and 
who was so stupidly in love with you that you 
could make her believe any thing you liked—that 
black was white if you chose to try. I love you 
very much in my way”—here she began to show 
signs of weakness—“ very much indeed, Ernest. 
For your sake I have been a very naughty girl to 
the best friend I have, and the dearest darling 
that ever lived,” wiping her eyes; “but for all 
that I can not see you go on like this, and put up 
with it.” 

“Go on like what, Graziella? My angel! what 
ideas have you in that sweet head ?” remonstra- 
ted Ernest. 

“Well, you know that you are trying to keep 
Venny with one hand, while you are playing on 
me with the other,” cried Graziella. ‘And I can 
not bear it, Ernest. I can not and I will not. It 
must be one thing or the other. You must either 
give up flirting with Venetia or being engaged to 
me. That is only fair. I don’t flirt with any one 
else, and you ought not.” 

On which she turned her pretty little round 
shoulder to her lover, and began to sob hysteric- 
ally. 

“ Graziella, I would rather shoot myself than 
see this,” cried Ernest, in an agitated voice. 

“You had better shoot me than go on so,” 
sobbed Graziella. “If you like Venetia the best, 
say so; but don’t try to keep us both.” 

“ Graziella |” was all that Ernest could say, for 
indeed he was too utterly amazed at her clearness 
of vision and confused by this sudden accusation 
to know what else to say. After a moment’s 
stupor, he took her hand and led her into the 
shrubbery, where they were out of sight of the 
house, and where no one could see or hear him. 
And there, having recovered himself, he comfort- 
ed her handsomely; protesting that he did not 
care more for. Venetia than he did for Miss Ho- 
noria Morris ; that he had never loved her, never 
thought of her otherwise than any man would 
naturally think of a nice kind of girl who was 
pleasant to talk to and fairly intelligent ; that he 
had never given her cause to think that he did; 
and that he had never loved in his life before— 
never, until he saw his queen, his pearl, his fairy- 
like Graziella, his exquisite and most dainty si- 
ren. Would she not believe him? he asked, as 
the burden in between these strophes of love, 
kissing her dainty little hand and worshiping her 
as he knew so well how. 

No; at first she would not believe him, and 
went on sobbing as if she were really suffering, 
really breaking her heart for loving doubt. It 
was so pleasant to be petted and made love to! 
she did not care to shorten her enjoyment by giv- 
ing in too soon ; and she wanted moreover to un- 
derstand the extent of her power. Besides, she 
was really jealous ; though she was not in sorrow, 
she was suffering so far as jealousy went ; and to 
this extent her display was not all acting. 

After a time, however, she let herself be slowly 
calmed down—slowly convinced to all appear- 
ances that Venetia was nothing to her lover, and 
never had been ; and that she was every thing, and 
would be always as she had been from the begin- 
ning. In reality she was as incredulous and un- 
convinced as ever; but she knew when to give 
way; and as her vanity was fed, her jealousy 
soothed, and her love for Ernest satisfied for the 
moment, she had no reason for not granting the 
smiles which he said it would break his heart 
were she to withhold. 

But from this time the halcyon days of their 
love were over. As it so often happens, one lit- 
tle blow breaks through the surface smoothness 
so that the harm done is never repaired, and the 
old state of things can never be restored. That 
blow had now been given, and things went be- 
tween them as it might be expected they would. 
With every outburst of jealousy from Graziella 





the habit of jealousy grew stronger, the outbursts 
easier, and were with more difficulty soothed 
away; with every fresh demand for stricter ex- 
clusiveness and more complete absorption, the 
chain between them shortened, till Ernest more 
than once regretted the sweet placidity, the trust- 
ful worship of his Beatrice—set aside for the dis- 
turbing charms of this enchanting little volcano 
beneath a garden of roses and fire-flies. 

It was her volcanic nature, however, and the 
imperiousness of her selfishness overmastering 
his, that kept him steady. They were perhaps 
the only things that could. It was a question 
with him, as well as with some other men, of 
master or slave. He must dominate entirely or 
be entirely subdued ; he could not live side by 
side with a woman as an equal; and Graziella 
had cleverly seen this characteristic from the be- 

inning, and as cleverly profited by her insight. 

he had determined that he should not be her 
master—hence that he should be her slave; and 
she fulfilled her determination to the letter. If 
his traditional soul remained his own, certainly 
his eyes, his time, his speech, his attention were 
not ; and she made him understand this, and that 
he was hers and no other person’s, and especially 
not Venetia’s. Her indeed she watched with un- 
appeasable suspicion, though her watching nev- 
er brought her an inch of foothold against the 
loyalty of the friend whom she had supplanted. 
And though, when she was not in the room, Ernest 
still went on with his prose poems on friendship, 
and still tried to make Venetia understand that 
she was as dear to him as ever—only, for some 
cause never rightly explained, she had been left 
and the other taken—yet in her presence she had 
established so much influence as to make him 
cool almost to ill-breeding to the “poor little 
thing” who had loved him without cause, and 
whom he had never tried to win—never ! 

His varying manner created, little vain as Vene- 
tia was, a certain feeling of revulsion as a wom- 
an, that was not unwholesome as a styptic; and 
when she remembered all that had been and en- 
dured all that was, with interludes of prose poems 
on friendship and subtle arts of love-making when 
Graziella was not in sight or hearing, she scarce- 
ly knew which she despised most—her past self 
or his present personality ; with whom she was 
most indignant—with him that he should dare to 
offer or with herself that she should be made the 
object of secret attentions as degrading to her to 
receive as to him to offer. The consequence of 
it all was that she grew colder and colder to Er- 
nest, he in return more anxious to keep what he 
had lost; that Graziella, who had eyes which 
nothing could blind, saw through the whole posi- 
tion clearly, and while as charming to Ernest as 
ever when not in a state of open mutiny and re- 
volt, considered how she should best revenge her- 
self ; and that Venetia, for mere protection if not 
fer liking, grew more and more intimate with 
Colonel Camperdown and his sister, and more and 
more averse from private moments with Ernest 
Pierrepoint. 

Still they came sometimes. They came this 
afternoon when the three were on the way to the 
river-side, and, Venetia had kept behind to give 
the lovers the conventional téte-d-téte. But Grazi- 
ella, who was in a bad humor, had walked on in 
front ; and Ernest, with a sudden show of polite- 
ness, had waited for Venetia. 

“T so seldom see you for a moment alone now,” 
he said, in a low voice, as they walked down the 
garden drive. ‘“ You, who were once my comfort 
—my guardian angel.” He sighed. “And I 
who need so much comfort now !” 

He sighed again. Life was very dreary to him. 
He wished Venetia to understand this, and to 
console him. 

“T am sorry to hear you say this,” she answer- 
ed. “I should have thought you had more need 
of congratulation than comfort.” 

“You can say that sincerely?” He looked 
into her eyes yearningly—his own so handsome, 
tender—speaking as if wishing to read her very 
soul. 
~ “T am generally sincere in what I say,” an- 
swered Venetia, gravely; “ why should you doubt 
me ?” 

“T should have thought you saw more clearly,” 
he said, with meaning. “I thought our souls 
were more in unison than I find they are.” 

Again he sighed, those handsome, speaking 
eyes searching her face. 

Venetia blushed to the roots of her hair. For 
all a woman’s ge resolutions, for all the discov- 
ery of the sordid truth, the romance lying round 
the first love never quite goes; and just for the 
instant Ernest’s voice and eyes and manner made 
the old chord vibrate with the old dear harmo- 
nies. 

“T am sorry,” was all she said, her face full 
of tenderness ; and Graziella turned round just 
at the inopportune moment. 

How strangely different every thing was this 
gray and cloudy afternoon from what it had been 
on that exquisite evening when they had rowed 
to St. Herbert’s Isle, and poor Venetia’s golden 
idol had given way about the feet, anc had sunk 
into the sand forever! Yet they were the same 
boatful that had pulled up the stream, singing 
part songs and dreaming dreams—the one to the 
world, the other for themselves. Again Venetia 
sat in the stern and steered ; and again Graziella 
nestled like a tropical bird on her shawls and 
cushions, and stole glances from under her broad 
white eyelids and from beneath her long curved 
lashes. But the glances were not all for Ernest 
to-night, and blue-eyed Charley had his share. 
She had given up Colonel Camperdown by now, 
as we know, having found him impenetrable and 
impracticable; but honest Charley, Venetia’s 
faithful dog, and so generously beloved by Emily, 
Graziella thought might prove a more facile instru- 
ment of chastisement when Ernest went wrong, 
and at all events he would be a handsome pen- 
dant to her first conquest. 

Yes, the world was right; Mr. Pierrepoint and 
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Miss Despues were eminently “made for each 
other.” 

It was not to be St. Herbert’s Isle to-night, but 
Friar’s Point, farther up the river, where there 
was a bog, a steep climb, a rough path, and a 
water-fall. The water-fall was one of the show 
places in the neighborhood ; but it was a difficult 
passage for those not to the manner born, and 
pretty little dainty persons, like Graziella, with 
pretty little dainty feet lightly shod, required a 
great deal of help every where. 

Graziella had still those two faces on her mind 
when she turned round at the inopportune mo- 
ment—Ernest’s yearning, tender, suffused ; Vene- 
tia’s tender and suffused too. She saw that some- 
thing of a confidential nature had been said ; and 
she disallowed things of a confidential nature to 
pass between them. And having these two faces 
on her mind, she had asked Charley Mossman to 
help her out of the boat and through the first 
roughnesses, and was now some distance in ad- 
vance of the rest, close at his heels in the middle 
of the bog. 

Presently she gave a short scream. The step 
that she had to make between two tussocks of 
reeds was rather wide, and she stood on the point 
helplessly, and screamed in the prettiest little 
way possible. 

Charley, over the foot-wide gulf, looked infinite- 
ly disturbed. 

“Oh! I never can do it, Mr. Mossman!” and 
her voice and look were of that helpless and con- 
fiding kind which, when they belong to a fasci- 
nating little person with a waist that you can 
span, and maddening eyes, appeal irresistibly to 
broad-shouldered men able to carry heavy weights 
and endure Herculean fatigue. 

“It is only a jump,” cried Charley, re-assuring- 
ly, holding out his large, strong hand. 

“But I can not jump!” said Graziella, sweetly 
impotent. 

“Oh yes; try. 
said Charley. 

“T shal! fall in,” she answered, still helpless 
and despairing. 

“T promise you not,” he returned, earnestly. 

“T shall! I know I shall!” said Graziella; and 
by this time the rest of the party came up, won- 
dering what the difficulty was. Ernest was be- 
hind—the last of all. He had a woman’s horror 
of muddy boots, and a cat’s of wet feet; so he 
picked his way carefully among the tussocks, and 
avoided those treacherous stretches of yellow 
moss, reddened with sun-dew, as if he had been a 
young lady shod for a ball. Hence he was of no 
use to the girls, and was not at hand to help 
Graziella. 

“What is it?” asked Colonel Camperdown, 
who was attending to Venetia and his sister Emi- 
ly. It was as natural that he should attend to 
Venetia now as once it had been natural that Er- 
nest Pierrepoint should; and she was happier 
with him than with any one else.. He was-her 
“brother ;” and brothers are so dear to the sis- 
ters—who are not their mothers’ daughters. 

“Miss Despues is afraid of the jump,” said 
Charley, who thought her none the less lovely for 
her timidity. 

“Tt is nothing,” said Colonel Camperdown, 
shortly. 

“Oh yes, it is; I can never do it,” said Gra- 
ziella. 

“Indeed, Gracie dear, it is nothing,’ echoed 
Venetia; and to give color to her assertion she 
made the little jump lightly, and crossed without 
even a hand to help her. 

“Oh, but you are so big and strong!” pouted 
Graziella, as if Venetia had been a six-foot gren- 
adier. “I can not do half the rough things that 
you do.” ~ 

“T am not much bigger than you, and I can do 
it,” said Emily Backhouse, with unmitigated dis- 
dain, as she took her brother’s hand and followed 
Venetia cleanly. 

“Yes, but you have been born and brought up 
here, and I have not,” said Graziella. “Things 
come easier to girls who have been used to scram- 
ble about such places all their lives than they do 
to poor little me. I have not been used to bogs 
in my beautiful country ;” as if Emily had been 
the typical bog-trotter, and had lived on tussocks 
of rushes and jumping spans of yellow moss all 
her life. “Oh!” as Ernest came up, “I am so 
sorry to make all this fuss, but I can not get 
across this place !” 

“Tt is a nasty place,” said Ernest, sympathet- 
ically. In his own distaste for this uncouth kind 
of work he quite understood her despair. 

“ But what is to be done?” said Charley. 

“Some one must carry me,” said Graziella, 
holding out her arms as a child might. With 
the most enchanting simplicity, the most bewitch- 
ing ingenuousness, she looked up into Charley’s 
face. ‘ You, Mr. Mossman,” she said; “ you are 
the strongest, and I am not very heavy.” 

Venetia opened her eyes, and Emily said, be- 
neath her breath, “Little wretch!” Colonel 
Camperdown laughed, not pleasantly, and turn- 
ing to Ernest said, contemptuously, 

“And you stand by and see that, Mr. Pierre- 
point ?” shrugging his shoulders. 

But Ernest laughed back as gayly and uncon- 
cernedly, in appearance, as if he had no part in 
the matter at all, and answered, 

“Why not? You strong fellows are the nat- 
ural porters of the race ; now a sack of coals, and 
now a pretty woman—what does it matter?” 

Charley, his fair face flushed like a girl’s, and 
his heart beating more than he would have cared 
to own, cut the conversation short by taking Gra- 
ziella in his arms and carrying her over half a 
dozen such places without stopping; she leaning 
back as in an arm-chair, with her pretty little 
hands clasped round his neck—to steady herself. 

When she was set down on the dry land once 
more, and had laughed and looked and lisped her 
thanks, she waited for Ernest to come up. 

“What a pity it is that you are not as strong 
as that good Mr. Mossman!” she said, in the 


It is nothing, I assure you,” 





sweetest voice that she had—and she had more 
voices than one. “It was so funny being car- 
ried like that; but,” looking into his face, “it 
would have been so nice if it had been you in- 
stead of that great, clumsy fellow.” 

“Oh, for the matter of that, I dare say he did 
quite as well as I or any one else,” said Ernest, 
with false good humor. 

She pouted. 

“Do you judge me by yourself?” she asked. 
“ Would it have been as pleasant to you to have 
carried any one else as me ?” 

“That depends,” said Ernest. 

“Venetia, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, Venetia would not be a disagreeable 
burden to any man,” answered Ernest, flicking off 
some dust from his coat sleeve. 

“You had better go to her, then; I dare say 
she will not tell you to go away, unless she likes 
Colonel Camperdown better,” said Graziella, with 
dangerous sweetness ; and, without another word, 
she turned back and joined herself to Charley 
Mossman and Emily Backhouse—poor Emily !— 


the poor fellow, soft as he was in certain direc- 
tions, grew confused, and wondered what on earth 
it all meant, and did it really mean that— It 
was the kind of thing to make such a man as he 
lose his head; and this was what Graziella had 
counted on. 

But she had not counted on Colonel Camper- 
down, who was not the kind of man to lose his. 
And he kept Charley pretty straight for the mo- 
ment, if he a little hurt his pride, by half a dozen 
words which rubbed off some of the gilt and tore 
down a few of the cobwebs. 

“You will not be taken in by that little witch, 
will you, Mossman ?” he said, over their cigars 
that night. “She is playing a game, Heaven 
only knows what, and you are marked out as the 
victim.” 

“T can not think her bad,” said poor Charley, 
ruefully. r 

“Miss Greville did not think that fellow bad, 
nor see her friend’s treachery, which was patent 
to every one else,” he answered. ‘“ However, it 
is no business of mine; but I should be sorry to 
see you in a mess.” 

“Oh, I can take care of myself,” said Char- 
ley, a little crossly ; and Harold changed the con- 
versation. 

This ed just about the time when Gra- 
ziella and Ernest, in the midst of a tremendous 
quarrel, for the first time in their affairs appealed 
to Venetia as the judge between them; and when 
she for the first time in her life paltered with the 
truth and did not say what she thought; which 
was—that Graziella had been decidedly in the 
wrong about Charley, and that Ernest had been 
just as much to blame about herself. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





HALLOW-EVE AND ALL- 
SAINTS DAY. 


MONG the ancient holidays whose observance 

was wont to be held throughout Christendom 

with more or less of circumstance and pomp, All- 

hallow Eve may be mentioned as one not devoid 
of interest. 

Many who are not smitten with the love of anti- 
quarian lore yet feel a strange interest in tracing, 
amidst the quaint and simple usages of past gen- 
erations, the clew that links them to ourselves in 
bonds of human sympathy. The brotherhood of 
our race comes thrillingly home to the heart at 
times when, by the intervention of the chronicler, 
we are suddenly set down in the midst of a circle 
of boys and girls of long ago, and recognize in 
them the exact counterpart, in all essentials, of 
the youths and maidens whose merry laughter 
and lively talk make glad our own homes now, 
and in whose behalf we would bespeak for this 
winter, too, many evenings of innocent mirth 
around the fireside, their sociality enlivened by the 
presence of apples and nuts in cheering plenty. 

All-hallow Eve is the vigil of All-saints Day, oc- 
curring on the 3lst of October, and used to be 
observed throughout the entire Kingdom of Great 
Britain in some very amusing ways, while in oth- 
er practices superstition was carried to such an 
extent as to deprive them of their entertaining 
element. This holiday, having its date at the very 
close of harvest, has been aptly considered as a 
sort of harvest-home rejoicing—an occasion of 
merry-making on account of the safe housing of 
the fruits of the earth—and has also been thought, 
like so many others of our Christian festivals, to 
have had its prototype in a heathen festival, viz., 
that in honor of the goddess Pomona. 

Various modes of divination were resorted to 
for telling the fortunes of village beau and belle, 
a favorite one being to name a parcel of nuts and 
expose them to the heat of a blazing fire. Gay 
describes the process thus : 

“Two hazel-nuts I threw into the flame, 

And to each nut I gave a sweetheart’s name: 
This with the loudest bounce me sore amazed 
That in a flame of brightest color blazed. 


As blazed the nut, so may thy passion Ww, 
For ‘twas thy nut that did so brightly Fv | 


If the nut burst, it portended a like snapping 
asunder of Cupid’s chain; if the nut quickly 
blazed, it showed that the person whose name it 
bore cherished regard for the inquiring party. 
The sacredness of the season caused such im- 
plicit trust to be put in the verity of such proph- 
ecies that many was the heart-ache suffered or 
throb of joy experienced in consequence of these 
temptings of fortune. By certain incantations it 
was believed that the apparition of one’s future 
spouse might be procured, whether more to the 
delight or alarm of the expectant lover may be 
questioned, as perfect solitude and the magic 
hour of midnight were necessary concomitants of 
the scene. If a maiden wished to know her fu- 
ture husband’s avocation, she was to bake a cake 
made of a walnut, hazel-nut, and nutmeg, mixed 





with butter and sugar. Of this compound she 
was to take a pill before retiring to rest, and if 
golden dreams‘brightened her slumbers, she was 
to marry a gentleman; if disturbed by strange 
noises, a tradesman would be the happy man ; 
but if thunder and lightning mingled in the hub- 
bub, then her destiny was to be linked with that 
of a traveler. 

Is there no vestige of olden times discernible 
in the present practice of young folks naming 
their apple seeds, and deciding by the number 
what may be the state of a sweetheart’s affec- 
tions? And in the custom of throwing apple 
parings behind the back, in order to ascertain the 
initial letter of a future lover’s name, is there not 
equally an unconscious adherence to the traditions 
of the past ? 

In Catholic countries—even lower Louisiana, 
for instance—All-saints Day and All-souls Day 
are both kept as most solemn festivals. It is a 
season set apart for especial prayer for the re- 
pose of the dead. Bells are tolled and chimed, 
the faithful believing that thus many a soul is 
called from the fires of purgatory to the enjoy- 
ment of its final rest. In the morning of All- 
souls Day the graves of departed friends are 
visited in throngs, and not only beautifully deck- 
ed with wreaths of flowers and evergreens, but 
even in some places with costly adornments of 
such things as mirrors, paintings, ornamental 
vases, and sofas for the comfort of those who 
like to pay more than a transient visit to the 
sacred spot. In Quits may be read a vivid de- 
scription of this festival as observed in the heart 
of the Tyrol. 

In the feeling with which Americans annually 
throng to do honor to their fallen heroes, do we 
not hear an echo of the same note struck upon the 
ever-responsive diapason of human sensibilities ? 
If we so study the past as to use better the pres- 
ent, such study can never be in vain. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Fe events cause such a peculiar shock to 
body and mind as a railroad collision. The 
sensation experienced in one is never to be for- 
gotten by the passengers, even though, as in the 
recent accident on the Old Colony Line, they for- 
tunately escape without injury. For many years 
ast there has been an almost entire immunity 
rom accident on the Old Colony Railroad—every 
precaution has been taken for safety. And that 
the late collision resulted in so little loss of life, 
comparatively, is attributed mainly to the com- 
plete equipment of the train with all the safe- 
guards known to engineering skill, and their 
prompt application the instant danger was seen. 
The steamboat train from Falt River on the 
morning of October 13 was very heavy, carrying 
about eight hundred passengers, and two en- 
gines were attached to it. Many Centennial 
visitors were returning to their homes, and 
much satisfaction was expressed that the train, 
often delayed by the boat, was fully ‘‘on time.”’ 
Suddenly there was a strange crash, a shock, a 
dead stoppage. For an instant there was a per- 
fect hush of dread expectancy in the cars filled 
with passengers, then exclamations of fear of 
swift-coming danger. What was it? Collision, 
fire, or what other evil that had happened a 
dozen cars ahead? Many rushed from the car, 
others anxiously awai news from the front. 
Vague reports came; but it seemed long before 
reliable information came that the train had 
collided with a freight train, which by some 
misapprehension or recklessness was on the 
main track, that some were killed or injured, 
and all who couid were advised to go to the sta- 
tion. The train was at Randolph, about sixteen 
miles from Boston. Clambering up the embank- 
ments between which lay the track, climbing 
over stone walls, crossing a field, the passengers 
soon reached the dépdt, ing on the way the 
wreck of three engines, six freight and two bag- 
e cars, Which blocked the track. The dépdt 
an platforms were crowded. Three injured 
firemen or engineers lay in the rooms of the 
dépot, receiving medical care. There was noth- 
ing for the majority but patient waiting. No one 
yet knew the full extent of the disaster, nor 
what would be done with the eight hundred 
people suddenly dropped into the little village 
early on a cold and frosty morning. An open 
shed opposite the dépét sheltered many from 
the chilly wind, while all waited anxiously for 
news. ‘© hours and a half after the disaster, 
the train telegraphed for arrived. One fire- 
man had died; another, though seriously in- 
jured, was taken on the cars to his home; the 
engineers remained under medical care at Ran- 
dolph. When the belated passengers reached 
Boston they were met by crowds of anxious but 
soon grateful friends. 





The Columbus Monument, recently unveiled 
in the Centennial grounds, cost about $18,000, 
and stands twenty-two feet from the base, the 
statue of Columbus being ten feet high and the 
pedestal twelve. It is late to honor the discov- 
erer of America, but ‘‘ better late than never.’’ 





The Centennial Loan Exhibition of pictures 
in this city has constantly increased in popular- 
ity. The receipts thus far have been far beyond 
expectation. But our citizens as well as stran- 
gers may well improve this rare opportunity to 
study fine paintings. The Belmont collection 
has been opened a second time for a few days to 
the public as a branch of the Loan Collection, 
and the gallery is filled with an interested 
crowd. It has been decided to close this exhi- 
bition of paintings—that now open at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design and the Metropolitan 
Art Gallery—on November 10, simultaneously 
with the closing of the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia. 





A Havre boatman—Durean by name—having 
saved nearly three hundred people from drown- 
ing, died of exhaustion after his last exploit. 
He has been honored after death by the people, 
who have recently placed a bronze bust upon 
his house. 

At the foot of Niagara Falls, on the American 
side, an observatory is to be built, so that visit- 
ors may view the cataract comfortably without 
dressing in water-proofsuits. The building will 





be one hundred feet long by twenty-four wide, 
constructed principally of stone and iron, and 
built on a massive foundation of masonry. The 
walls will be seven feet high and two in thick- 
ness, with arched roof. The entire end of the 
building facing the Falls will be of heavy glass, 
affording those within a grand view of the Falls, 
while being perfectly protected from spray. 





An English journal relates the following inci- 
dent illustrative both of the perils of travel in 
Switzerland and of the courage of a mother: A 
lady, accompanied by her two children, govern- 
ess, and nurse, was driving from St. Moritz to 
Coire by the Albula Pass, in an ordinary Swiss 
traveling carriage drawn by three horses—two 
abreast and a leader. A little way beyond Weis- 
senstein the road is flanked by huge overhang- 
ing rocks on one side, on the other by a steep 
precipice. In this perilous place the front horse 
took fright and turned sharply round, his fore- 
feet being planted, preparatory to springing, not 
on the road, but down the precipice. It was an 
awful moment, and the driver sat paralyzed on 
his box, neither speaking nor stirring. Love is, 
however, stronger than death; and in less time 
than it takes to write, the mother of the children 
had jumped over the carriage door and down in 
front of the frightened horse, had seized its head 
firmly with one hand, covered its eyes with the 
other, and then, with difficulty, owing to the 
steepness of the situation, led it back to its 
place, and soothed it into quiet. One scream 
would doubtless have rendered her prompti- 
tude unavailing ; but fortunately the nurse was 
too frightened and the children too unconscious 
of danger to be demonstrative. The driver's 
gratitude was rough, but very sincere, and 
summed up in these words at parting: ‘‘ You’re 
the right sort of madame; you have plenty of 
courage.” 





An amusing correspondent of the Boston Sat- 
urday Evening Gazette tells some readable stories 
about the greenness of the Centennial visitors. 
According to the writer, there never was such a 
chance for guying in the world. It proved too 
much for Mr. John T. Raymond, and he could 
not let so rare an opportunity slip. He would 
go up to the wax-work groups in the Main Build- 
ing, which really are very life-like, and pretend 
that he thought they were alive. So innocent 
did he look that two young girls took some time 
to explain to him that they were really only wax. 
He thanked them and walked on. Auother time 
he made believe he was a wax-work, and got a 
friend to call attention to the villainous expres- 
sion of his countenance, until those in the crowd 
who saw that he was not wax cried “‘Shame!”’ 
when, to their astonishment, he took the arm of 
the rude fellow and walked off with him, while 
the crowd stared in indignant wonder. Mr. Ray- 
mond was standing in the Art Gallery in front 
of a bronze statue of a negro, of the most de- 
cidedly African cast of countenance, who held 
his freed arms aloft, while the broken chains 
fell at his feet. A countryman came along and 
gazed in open-mouthed admiration; then he 
turned to Mr. Raymond and said, “‘ The Greek 
Slave, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, by the’Powers, it is,”” said the actor. 

“Well, I’m glad I’ve seen it,”’ said the man, 
“for [ve always wanted to see that statue. I 
heard it was pretty, but dern me if I see any 
beauty in that; but it’s more like natur than 
them marble figgers.” 

A party of ladies and gentlemen from New 
York were reclining on the divans in the Turk- 
ish house, the other day, sipping coffee and smok- 
ing cigarettes, when a middle-aged woman, the 
perfect type of a Centennial visitor—linen dust- 
=. green veil, and all, thrust her head in at the 

oor. 

‘* Excuse me,”’ said she, drawing back; ‘“‘I see 
I have intruded on a party of Turks.”’ 

“Walk right in, madam,” said one of the gen- 
tlemen, ‘“‘and make yourself at home.”’ 

“You speak English very well,’’ said she, 
walking in and taking a seat. 

** Yes,’’ he replied ; ‘“‘ I have been in this coun- 
try some time. I liked it so well here that I 
brought these people over. They don’t. speak 
English, but they understand it.’’ 

hen the woman began a series of questions 
that puzzled the ingenuity of the gentieman to 
answer, particularly as the rest of his party were 
shaking with suppressed laughter. The woman 
asked so many questions about the coffee that 
the gentleman, whom I will call the doctor, in- 
sisted upon treating her to a cup, which she 
drank with a relish. Then she wanted to know 
about the cigarettes. He teld her that Turkish 
ladies all smoked, and offered her one and light- 
ed it for her. She took it between her teeth 
and pulled in with all her migbt and main, and 
when she got her mouth full of smoke she did 
not know what to do with it. The doctor show- 
ed her how to puff it out, and after a great deal 
of coughing she got all rigbt again, but said she 
preferred the coffee to the cigarettes. At last 
she asked the doctor if he would write his name 
in Turkish. This was a stumper, but he was 
equal to the emergency, and Pulling a blank 
card from his pocket, he copied the inscription 
off the Jerusalem house near by. The woman 
was delighted. 

** Now I want you to write me some Centen- 
nial notes ;” and she handed out one of those 
tiresome little books that all good Centennial 
visitors go around with. 

‘* What shall I say ?"’ said the doctor. 

“Say I fell in with a party of Turks, who treat- 
ed me to coffee and cigarettes.” 

The doctor was at a loss for a moment, but his 
quick wit came to the rescue; he spied the bill 
of fare, written in Turkish, hanging on the wall. 
He copied off the first item as near as he could. 
The woman kept him — writing until he had 
copied every item down from the bill; then he 
returned the book to the delighted visitor. 

‘* Well,” said she, rising and tying an extra 
knot in her veil, “I’ve always heard that the 
Turks were heathen. Now I know they ain’t; 
there’s nothing like the Centennial for educating 
people, and if any one ever says heathen Turk in 
my presence again, I’ll tell em that I know a 
party of Turks, and they are the most sociable 
people I ever met. ay I shake hands with 
the ladies ?”’ 

They smiled assent, and she gave them a good 
honest grip. 

“This has been the pleasantest part of my 
visit,”’ said she, as she bowed herself out. 

“And the most amusing part of ours,’’ said 
the party, as the old lady vanished down the 
piazza steps. 
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“MISCHIEF BREWING.”—Drawy ny Miss Jennie Brownscompe.—[Ser Pace 730.] 
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1. Mountain Lion. 2. Mule Deer. 3. Cross Fox. 4, Deer Stag. 5. Doe. 6, Cinnamon Bear. 7. Wild-Cat. 8. Mountain Sheep—Female, 9. Mountain She } . 10. Mountain Sheep—Lamb. 11. Red Fox. 
12, Great Horned Owl, 13. Red Deer—Female. 14. Black-tailed Rabbit. 15. Wild-Cat. 16. Gray Fox. 17. Male Elk. 18. Female Elk. 19. Buffa 20. Antelope. 21. Stork. 22. Pet Dog 
23. Cormorant. 24. Swan. 2. Black-footed Ferret. 26. Ibis. 2%. Prairie-Dog. 28. Long-billed Curlew. 29, Rattlesnake. . Night-Heron. 


MRS. MAXWELL’S ROCKY MOUNTAIN MUSEUM, COLORADO BUILDING, CENTENNIAL EXHIBITJON.—Pxotocrarnep By THE CENTENNIAL PHotocrapuic Company.—[{See Pace 730.] 
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LOSS AND GAIN. 


Wauew a soul that shines both strong and sweet 
From fearless eyes, and makes the world complete, 
Vanishes, like foam tpon the shore, 

Is the earth more desert than before ? 


Nay! that soul on death its beauty lays, 
Casts a splendor down the darkened ways; 
Nay! the sky burns bluer, and the night 
Soars to follow it a starry height! 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorREsPONDENT. } 


ASHION is more than ever devoted to a mix- 
ture of different materials used in the same 
toilette, and to a bizarre irregularity in the shapes 
of over-skirts, polonaises, and draperies, whatever 
the term by which the upper part of the toilette 
is designated. On a skirt more or less long and 
trimmed are built up scaffoldings of ends, square, 
rounded, or pointed, which appear at the left to 
disappear at the right, and which are looped, 
crossed, mingled, and confounded in such fashion 
that it is impossible to discern where they begin 
or where they end, or to understand their réle, 
not to speak of their possible use. 

One of the ornaments which the small minority 
of ultra-fashionables will prefer this winter is 
called by a name so singular that it is difficult to 
designate it. This trimming is worn on the bot- 
tom of the waist, in front, and is made either of 
lace or a drapery of any kind of material, but 
oftenest of fringe twenty inches deep. It is call- 
ed ventriére, and is really a small short tablier, 
under which name it will be better understood. 
Trimmings are changing place ; after being worn 
so long at the bottom of the back, they are now 
applied in front. When this new trimming is 
made of fringe, it closely resembles the belts worn 
by savages in the days when savages still existed. 

Fur will be extremely fashionable for the trim- 
ming of wrappings, which is pretty, and even of 
dresses, which is ugly. Formerly fashion decreed 
that fur borders should be wide, and in conse- 
quence narrow fur borders were never seen; 
then it dictated narrow borders, and straightway 
it was discovered that fur borders were frightful 
in proportion to their width. This winter, fashion 
permits every width, from the simple fringe of 
fur to a border measuring twelve inches in depth. 
Fur cuffs, however, will remain of medium size. 
Besides fur, there are numerous other trimmings 
for paletots and wrappings of all kinds; those 
destined for young girls and for very slender 
young ladies, and designed to be worn with not 
very dressy toilettes, will not be trimmed at all, 
but will simply be stitched on the edges. When 
such wrappings, on the contrary, are designed to 
accompany rich toilettes, they are trimmed with 
borders of feathers, ruches of lace, and fringe, 
all used at the same time for trimming one gar- 
ment. All wrappings, we might say, without ex- 
ception, will be black this winter, whether made 
of wool, silk, or velvet. 

Bonnets will be higher than ever, but there are 
also in preparation many round toques, entirely 
covered with feathers, each of which is finished 
with a jet bead. White feathers for evening 
coiffures are also ornamented in this manner, but 
with white beads instead of black jet. Hats of 
every shape are seen at present; bonnets with high 
pointed crowns, capotes, quiet bonnets, toques, 
and in fact every thing, according to individual 
fancy. Some bonnets have the strings tied under 
the chin; in a word, nothing is interdicted by the 
fashion of the day, which does not even show a 

reference for any one of these different styles. 
Pelt will be used oftener than velvet, but will al- 
ways be chosen of the same color as the dress, 
and if the latter is trimmed with fur, the bonnet 
has the same fur for ornament. 

Ball toilettes will reproduce, in an exaggerated 
form, the characteristic features of visiting toi- 
lettes and walking costumes. I say in an exag- 
gerated form, because these toilettes, destined to 
be seen only in the drawing-room, are more au- 
dacious. Thus there are announced for ball toi- 
lettes silk waists of bright color, contrasting with 
that of the dress. Many of these waists will be 
red, naturally, as fashion will continue to patron- 
ize this color during the winter. 

Moreover, as I have foreseen, red is paving the 
way for colors less faded than those to which we 
have been devoted for several years. Woolen 
goods for walking toilettes are still preferred in 
very sombre hues ; but the toilettes for dinners, 
soirées, and balls represent the revenge of the 
bright colors so long disdained and abandoned. 
These colors are re-appearing in the shape of 
trimmings, and, beginning with ribbons, they will 
finally end with dress materials. 

Among the toilettes which the variety of fash- 
ion authorizes, if it does not impose, I must note 
the use of a shawl of white China crape. As 
shawls are no longer worn at all, ladies who 
om them are at a loss what to do with them. 

e following is one of the combinations by 
which they may be utilized : Purchase some plain 
white China crape, and cut from the shawl enough 
for the fronts of a very long cuirass basque ; 
use the plain crape for the back and sleeves, 
and with the rest of the shawl form a large 
drapery, with one point at the left and the rest 
unequally draped on the right by means of large 
bows of ribbon to match the skirt over which this 
drapery is worn. The skirt may be either of silk 
or of velvet. In a dress of this kind which I 
have seen the skirt was of ruby velvet, and the 
bows on the drapery were of faille ribbon of the 
same color in a lighter shade. If the dress is 
desired to be still more elegant, fasten a touffe of 
flowers between the loops of the bows of ribbon. 
Such dresses are for dinners and small 
evening receptions, which do not absolutely im- 

a low-necked waist. The waist of the toi- 
Ioate I have just described was open heart-shape 
in the back and front, with a plastron of white 
tulle covered with three small ruches of silk tulle 
in the backand front. The sleeves, which ended 





at the elbow, were trimmed with similar ruches, 
somewhat wider, however. 

Among cuirass basques, which are still gener- 
ally preferred, but are longer than those of last 
winter, the casaque must be mentioned, which is 
rather long in the back, extremely long on the 
sides, where it terminates in a point like the pe- 
plums, and very much shorter in the middle of 
the front. According to the destination of the 
toilette, the casaque basque is either entirely high- 
necked or else open in heart-shape. This winter, 
in fact, high-necked waists will not be worn at all 
for the evening. Those who are too old, or who 
do not wish to appear décolletée, will be obliged 
to wear at least a waist open in front, if not in the 
back and in front. 

Fashion must now more than ever be inter- 
preted (and not copied) from the circumstances— 
the state of fortune, the relations, the age, and the 
degree of elegance of one’s habits. Some simple 
costume, made of wool or of fancy goods—that is 
to say, a mixture of silk and wool—may look very 
simple and natural on one person, while it would 
seem extravagant on another. Thus one may go 
out even on foot in a dress of bronze Sicilienne 
with a profusion of trimming mingled or lined 
with faille of a striking color, such as blue or red, 
but only on condition of being able to step into a 
carriage immediately in case it should rain ; for 
this so-called simple costume would look ridicu- 
lous in company with an umbrella. Harmony is 
a law which must never be ignored in regard to 
dress, and although a lady may appear Jess richly 
attired than the dwelling, surroundings, and for- 
tune at her disposal would indicate, she must not 
violate the laws of good taste by appearing richer 
than the resources at her disposal would allow, 
and by doing which she would run the risk of 
being misjudged when she appears abroad, and 
of meeting with a cool reception from her ac- 
quaintances. 

There are in preparation for the winter a still 
larger number of princesse dresses (in one piece 
from top to bottom) than were worn last winter. 
These dresses are made entirely plain (without 
trimmings) of faille of a very light color. Ifa 
trimming is used on such a dress, it holds a wholly 
subordinate position. A narrow flounce, for in- 
stance, is set on the bottom, and serves for the 
foundation of a row of Valenciennes lace set on 
smoothly and not very deep, but costing seventy 
dollars a yard; this is surmounted by a row of 
similar but narrower lace, which is set on so as 
to form a ruche very slightly gathered. It is 
considered good taste to banish these costly laces 
to the remote bottom of an immensely long dress. 
The designs of these laces are admirable ; they 
generally represent sprays of flowers, chiefly roses, 
caught with a ribbon, which forms festoons across 
the flowers. The whole is shaded, and by employ- 
ing threads of divers sizes and more or less close 
net-work, a raised design of incomparable beauty 
is formed. EmMMELINE RaYMonD, 





“ MISCHIEF BREWING.” 
See illustration on page 729. 

HEN three boys are seen talking in this 

animated fashion, there is some mischief 
afoot, we may be sure, to know the nature of 
which one need only learn their habits and sur- 
roundings. That the boy, in his natural state, is 
a wild animal, no one will doubt who has had any 
experience with him ; and the three specimens in 
our picture are evidently fair samples of the kind 
that Carlyle suggested should be put under a 
barrel or rendered otherwise invisible until they 
were twenty, for the peace of mankind. There 
is no question that they are plotting against some- 
body or something. The leader has hit upon a 
scheme that promises unlimited fun, and which 
he is eloquently expounding to his comrades, who 
are listening with breathless interest, quite realy 
for their share. But they are not bad boys, these 
bright-eyed, handsome urchins; they are neither 
vicious nor malignant, and the mischief that they 
are brewing probably will go no further than a 
raid on a neighboring orchard, or a project to 
play a practical joke on some unsuspecting school- 
mate, which will raise a laugh at his expense, and 
be easily forgiven. 











—————EE 


MRS. MAXWELL’S ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN MUSEUM. 
See illustration on page 729. 

NE well-sustained fact is worth a score of 

theories, and it should be enough to silence 
such as array themselves against the true inde- 
pendence of woman—against all labor not sanc- 
tioned by custom—that one of the sisterhood has 
honorably opened up a new and ample way, lim- 
itless almost in its possibilities, having herself, 
by means of it, achieved an assured position and 
an independence that may well challenge the ad- 
mniration of the world. 

That a precedent has been established is be- 
yond question ; that it will be likely to stir other 
women to thoughtfulness and practical effort is 
no less sure; earnest resolve and undaunted en- 
ergy will never be spent in vain ; success will in- 
evitably follow. That any department of labor 
should be beset with difficulties, nay, with abso- 
lute and oftentimes imminent danger, augurs 
nothing against it. The museum prepared by 
Mrs. Maxwell demonstrates that nerve and pluck 
are as efficient helpers in the hands of woman as 
of man, and her course shows simply and very 
openly to the world what quiet determination and 
persistent effort can accomplish. 

It is inspiriting to know that a woman volun- 
tarily undertakes so a task ; it is even 
more so to see with our own eyes the happy ful- 
fillment of her most sanguine hopes. 

As may be observed in the arrangement of the 
animals and birds prepared by Mrs. Maxwell, she 
has shown herself an artist ; simply following na- 
ture, she has invested them with an expression so 





nearly life-like, has so posed them, relatively and 
individually, that for an instant one would easily 
be deluded into the belief that they were actually 
alive, and ready to make a fatal spring. 

The extreme naturalness of her design—the 
cave, the prepared rock-work—attest her inti- 
macy and interest in the subjects she brings be- 
fore us, and a wonderful knowledge of animal 
character ; only vigilant attention and deep study 
could have given her this rare power. 

This busy pioneer has opened up a new world 
of enjoyment and research, and other women fond 
of nature’s ways and alive to the interests of sci- 
ence may follow in her footsteps, bringing in for 
future investigation trophies from forest and 
mountain that shall greatly enrich our acquaint- 
ance with departments of study of which little 
has hitherto been known, 

It will be pleasant to most readers to know 
that the full strength and richness of Mrs. Max- 
well’s life have not been given to her journeyings 
as a huntress, or absorbed by her after-labors in 
preparing for exhibition the animals she has 
brought down. As a wife, mother, and house- 
holder she holds a well-accredited and happy rec- 
ord. She is a native of Pennsylvania, but when 
quite a child was taken by her parents to Wis- 
consin, at a time when that now flourishing State 
was so new and wild that it was absolutely nec- 
essary, for self-protection, that women as well as 
men should know how to use fire-arms to defend 
themselves against savage men and beasts. It 
was here that she learned to be a huntress. She 
was educated at Oberlin, Ohio, then married, and 
removed with her husband to the Rocky Mount- 
ain region, where she devoted the succeeding 
years to rearing her family; and it was not un- 
til her children were fully grown that she re- 
turned to the habits of her childhood, and be- 
gan the collection of her museum of stuffed birds 
and animals. 

By a device of her own, which has since been 
copied by many taxidermists, she has improved 
upon the common method of simply stuffing the 
skin: she takes a careful measurement of the 
animal, from which she constructs a model, and 
then clothes it with the skin, and poses it to suit 
her taste. She first used plaster for this purpose, 
but finding it heavy and easily cracked, has since 
substituted some other composition. Her mu- 
seum comprises many rare animals; one, the 
black-footed ferret, is said to be the only speci- 
men of its kind in any American collection, ex- 
cepting the one in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington. The list of those represented in our 
picture will be found below the engraving. Mrs. 
Maxwell is a quiet little blue-eyed woman, shy and 
unassuming in mien, and not at all like the 
Amazon that one might expect to find in the 
Rocky Mountain huntress. 








CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 
See illustration on page 728. 
HE simplest and most universal form of div- 
ination is the plucking out the petals of a 
daisy, one by one, to learn if a swain be true or 
no. Country lasses thus assure themselves of 
their lovers’ constancy by nature’s own oracles, 
and court ladies are not ashamed to follow their 
example with respect to their gay cavaliers. It 
was thus that Gretchen tested Faust’s love, and 
thus that Marie Antoinette’s maids of honor 
amused themselves in the gardens of the Trianon. 
But this kind of innocent necromancy is usually 
practiced by stealth, and not under the eyes of 
him whom it may concern; and we fancy that 
the fashionable Gretchen who is consulting the 
book of fate as interpreted by a daisy, under the 
fancied security of her Japanese umbrella, will 
be somewhat chagrined when she discovers that 
her Faust has caught her in the act. The natu- 
ral consequence will be that he will pluck up 
heart of grace from this encouragement, and learn 
his own fate from the rosy lips that have been 
asking hers of the way-side flower, and thus that 
the simple daisy may pave the way for marriage 
bells. 





Ladies’ Fall and Winter Suits, Figs. 1-8. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS OF FAVORITE 
OVER-SKIRT, FIG. 5, AND SINGLE-BR 
COAT AND LONG WALKING SKIRT, FIG. 6, 
See illustration on page 733, 

Fig. 1.—D1aconat Pe.isss, lined and trimmed 
with fur. Toque, trimmed with lophophore feath- 
ers, with black feathers covering the crown, and 
a cluster of roses with velvet leaves on the side. 

Fig. 2.— Marerasst Marvrenon Crecvar, 
trimmed with Breton galloon, and edged with fur. 
The long sleeves are simulated, and can not be 
used. Timbale bonnet of felt, with a velvet 
bow, a bunch of ostrich feathers, and a cluster of 
roses with satin and velvet leaves at the side. 

Fig. 8.—Hatman Cioak, of basket-woven cloth, 
with Breton ornaments, and trimmed with fur. 
Toque of faille, trimmed with feathers and roses. 

Fig. 4.—Loye Dovsie-BrEastep Cioak, of gray 
armure cloth, with coat sleeves. Gauze capote, 
trimmed with a velvet bow, lace, roses, and a 
bright-plumaged bird. 

Fig. 5.—Favorire Over-Sxrrt (wits Cor Parrr 
Parrern).' This graceful over-skirt, the pattern 
of which accompanies the single-breasted coat and 
long walking skirt of Fig. 6, is one of the most 
popular long round over-skirts of the season, and 
may be made up in any material, whether wool, 
silk, or velvet. The original is of black silk, richly 
trimmed with netted fringe. A Louis XV. double- 
breasted jacket of matelassé, trimmed with scu- 
tache and small buttons, and a felt hat with turn- 
ed-up brim, trimmed with ribbon, chenille cord, 
and feathers, complete the suit. 

Fig. 6.—SinGLE-BREASTED Coat AND Lone WLxK- 
une Sxiet (wits Cur Parer Parrern). This styl- 
ish and comfortable coat is one of the most ele- 
gant wrappings that have been im from Par- 
is this season. This garment is made of black 





quadrillé cloth, trimmed with a band of fur, gal- 
loon, and bows of thick ribbon. The long straight 
single-breasted front is fitted by one dart; the 

fits smoothly both on the waist and. over 
the tournure; the half-long seam which shapes 
the side form of the back is one of the new feat- 
ures in fitting such coats. The middle of the back 
is trimmed with grain, on which rows of braid 
are laid; the silk may be omitted if desired, as 
the braid suffices without it. The Favorite over- 
skirt has a long clinging wrinkled front of grace- 
ful shape. The back has the trimming extending 
up one side its entire length in a way now very 
popular, and this trimming edges a wide pleated 
drapery that falls from the belt to the end of the 
garment. This model is suitable for silk or wool- 
en over-skirts, trimmed with bias bands and deep 
fringe. The lower skirt is of the material of the 
over-skirt, trimmed as shown in the picture. The 
pattern of the Favorite over-skirt of Fig. 5 com- 
pletes the suit. Bonnet of faille and velvet, with 
a tuft of feathers in front and a bouquet of roses 
and cocks’ feathers in the back. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus suit comprises three articles —single- 
breasted coat, Favorite over-skirt, and long walk- 
ing skirt. 

SINGLE-BREASTED Coat.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, back, sleeve, and pocket. The per- 
forations show where to baste the seams, to take 
up the dart, to place the pocket, the size and form 
of the under part of the sleeve, and where to sew 
the trimming forming the cuff. The edges of the 
different parts of the pattern that are not perfo- 
rated have one-quarter of an inch allowed for 
seams. Join the pattern together by the notches ; 
those at the top and bottom show where to turn 
back for the hem in front. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for the perforated seams. The front 
is fitted by one dart. The back and side form 
are cut together, as the side form seam extends 
only so far as the single perforation; the centre 
seam extends the entire length of the garment. 
The pocket is placed over the under-arm seam, 
meeting the perforations, and trimmed with braid 
from the lower part of the armhole. The back 
and simulated cuff are also trimmed with braid as 
seen in the illustration. This coat is cut very high 
in the back of the neck, and trimmed with fur ex- 
tending down the front, around the bottom, and 
the sleeves. The front is closed the entire length 
with buttons and button-holes. When cutting, 
be careful to place the perforations at the waist 
line in the back even on the thread of the goods. 
Place the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch 
in the back part, and the short seam to the notch 
in the front part of the armhole, holding the sleeve 
toward you when sewing. Baste up and try on 
wrong side out ; if alteration is needed, take up 
more or less in the perforated seams. Be careful 
when cutting to place the pattern on the goods 
with the nap running down. 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide (for me- 
dium-sized person), 2$ yards. 

Fur for trimming, 3% yards. 

Favorite Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and side gore. Cut the front 
and back with the longest straight edge laid on the 
fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore. Join the 
front and side gore together according to the 
notches. Make four side pleats turning upward 
in the line of perforations, placing three perfora- 
tions evenly together for each pleat, commencing 
with those nearest the bottom edge. Join the 
short seam of the back breadth and side gore to- 

her between the two notches; the back is cut 
ong, and hangs loosely from the short seam. 
Place the single perforations evenly together at 
the top, the side gore overlapping the back. The 
opening is on the left side. Trim with deep fringe 
from the top down to the short seam, and tack 
together over the back breadth as seen in the il- 
lustration. Pleat the top of the back breadth, 
and sew on the belt. The perforations on the 
front near the top show where to take up the 
dart. Tie the skirt back with tapes sewed on the 
under side over the pleats. The lower edge of 
the garment is finished with deep fringe. A quar- 
ter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 

Fringe, 5 yards. | 

Lone Wa xkrnc Sxrrt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, two side gores, and back breadth. 
Cut the front and back with the long straight edge 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 
two pieces like the pattern given of the side gores. 
Join together by the notches. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 





Fig. 7.—Dotman Croak, of matelassé cloth, 
edged with fur. The large Dolman sleeve is but- 
toned on the cloak. Camel’s-hair and silk dress. 
Velvet bonnet, with a torsade of ribbons in two 
shades, curled feathers, and a wreath of chrysan- 
themums. 

. 8.—Rovssian Pexisse, of silk, lined with 
fur. Cashmere dress. Velvet and faille capote, 
trimmed with a garland of chrysanthemums. 





DESERTED. 
See illustration on page 728. 
a omen who are in the habit of relying too 
implicitly on the care and fidelity of nurses 
may learn a lesson from the fate of the poor lit- 
tle deserted infant in the picture, left to itself, 
without watch or guard, in an alley of the Park, 
while its attendant is straying at a distance on 
the arm of her lover. In these days, when kid- 


napers are abroad, and the story of Charley Ross 
strikes terror to the heart. of many a household, 
it is vain to assert that vigilance is not needed 
to protect children as well as purses from being 
purloined and carried off ; yet such spectacles as 
that represented in our picture are common enougn 
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in all the parks in our land, and that evil-disposed 
persons do not oftener take advantage of this 
carelessness comes from the fact that child-steal- 
ing is not as yet so common a crime here as in 
many other countries, But if this peril is little 
to be feared, there are a thousand other ills to 
which the speechless innocent is exposed—hun- 
ger, thirst, restlessness, the sun’s glare, the at- 
tacks of insects, and the teasing of the curious 
urchins that never fail to surround the baby car- 
riage, and undertake the part of amateur nurses, 
to the baby’s great affright and discomfort. Let 
mothers ponder the lesson contained in the pic- 
ture, and be sure not to intrust their darlings to 
servants capable of leaving them deserted. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorresPonDeENT. ] 

A costly Present.—Poor Mr. Lucas.—The Advantage 
of the Ars Crlandi.—A Hospital Hero.—Watch But- 
tons.—Two Mistakes in Daniel Deronda. 

F the just-deposed Sultan Murad V. has any 

friends in the United States, they will be glad 
to learn that he is taking his reverse of fortune 
in a very philosophic manner; he has just bought 

a cask of Johannisberg, from the vineyard of 

Prince Metternich, containing 1400 bottles at $16 

a bottle. When one considers that, besides the 

price he pays for it, he is breaking the law of his 

Prophet in drinking it, one may take it for grant- 

ed he is having a good time. This Johannisberg 

has always been costly. An old Waterloo officer 
once told me that he made (the old) Prince Met- 
ternich’s acquaintance in Paris after the peace, 
and was asked to visit him at his castle on the 

Rhine. He did so, and the day after his arrival 

was invited by the major-domo to see the cellars. 

At first he declined, but upon that official telling 

him that not only did the prince think the in- 

spection a compliment to himself, but also that 
he always sent a specimen to his guests of the wine 
that most took ther fancy, he complied with alac- 
rity. My friend, being an old soldier, expressed 
his admiration for some excellent Johannisberg. 

A few weeks afterward several dozen of this 

choice liquor were consigned to him at his private 

house ; only, unfortunately, it was not a present, 
and the price of it consumed a quarter’s pay. It 
is fair to add that Johannisberg from Prince 

Metternich’s wine-cellar is so much sought after 

that even to secure any of it by payment is to ob- 

tain a special favor: only it is not every body 
who can afford to incur the obligation. 

It is said one man may steal a cow where an- 
other may not look over the hedge; but even if 
you steal cows with impunity, you must be care- 
ful from whom you stealthem. Mr. Vrain Lucas, 
who invented the Pascal forgeries, and took in so 
many authors without suffering for it, has been 
so imprudent as to try the same game—though 
under another name—-with a publisher; the con- 
sequence of which is that this ingenious gentle- 
man has been committed to prison for four years. 

Another piece of literary news has arrived from 
Paris, which has a strong personal interest for 
me. It has long been known that Beyle, the right- 
hand literary man and “creature” of Napoleon, 
composed certain memoirs of his master, which 
would have been invaluable—only nobody could 
read them. Thus, through what folks call a fault 
—an illegible handwriting—these memoirs have 
been growing and growing in value, like good 
wine in a bottle, only waiting for the cork to be 
drawn ; and now, I hear, the cork has been drawn. 
A man has been found to decipher Mr. Beyle’s 
cacography, and every body is to have the bene- 
fit of it. Thanks tothe Napoleonic ideas and the 
Bonaparte intrigues, the memoir has increased in 
value, like good wine. 

There has always been a doubt about the ben- 
efit of “ transfusion” —the injecting into the veins 
of a sinking patient the blood of a healthy fel- 
low-creature. It has even been said that, in the 
case of Pope Innocent, three youthful lives were 
sacrificed in vain to give the dying pontiff a little 
longer lease of life. But the other day the opera- 
tion was successfully performed at the Manchester 
Infirmary. A poor scrofulous boy had his leg 
cut off, and was dying from loss of blood, when 
the surgeon proposed this remedy as a last chance. 
And now came the question, Who was to lose the 
blood ? It was answered at once by a young 
medical student of the name of Irwin, who gal- 
lantly “ offered his arm”—as if the poor boy had 
been a lady. They took a pint of blood from 
this man and injected it into the patient's veins, 
the result of which was that he is now convales- 
cent. If he is not affectionately attached to the 
medical student in question, it would be strange 
indeed ; for never did the phrase, “The same 
blood runs in their veins,” have a more literal 
illustration. Let it not be forgotten, when we 
praise the triumph of science, that this generous 
deed was done at no slight risk to the doer, and 
to a pauper patient, without the least hope of fee 
or reward. 

The watch-makers of Besangon have been giv- 
ing a present to Madame M‘Mahon which will 
make many a lady envious, but hardly a mathe- 
matician or a man of business—namely, a watch 
so small that it can only be read by a glass of 
very high magnifying power. The Duc d’Aumale, 
who was with her, related how his ancestor, the 
Due de Penthidvre, wore watches for his waistcoat 
buttons; and to keep up the good name of the 
family, he himself bought sleeve links and shirt 
buttons all Lilliputian watches. His grace’s attire, 
when the hour arrives, must be what is called 
“a striking performance,” and it must be rather 
startling to sit next him at a dinner talk. 

At Wolverhampton, the other day, M. Thuillet, 
the French champion bicyclist, accomplished the 
astounding feat of riding 650 miles in six suc- 
cessive days. On the fifth day he appeared to 
droop a little, but the band struck up some pop- 
ular Parisian airs, and revived him. On the last 
day he ran sixteen miles within the hour, won 
his match before 10,000 spectators, and in the 





evening distinguished himself at the skating rink 
on the new roller skate. 

In Daniel Deronda two curious mistakes have 
been made by the generally so accurate author: (1) 
She has taken it for granted that marriage with 
the mother of a man’s children legitimizes them, 
which it does in Scotland, but not in England ; 
and (2) when Gwendolen pawns her ‘ 
Deronda redeems it, although she never gave him 
the ticket. I should like to know how that was 
done. 

Three minor novelists have died within the last 
month—Mortimer Collins, Henry Kingsley, and 
now Lawrence, author of Guy Livi It-is 
very sad and strange that the last two should 
have perished of the same disease, and a very 
frightful one—cancer in the tongue. Heaven 
send us all a more merciful ending! 

R. Kreme, of London. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE “ MELODIOUS MINSTRELS.” 


Wun Cecil Travers had met with that rebuff 
from the lady of his affections which has been 
recorded in a previous chapter, he had not been 
at all sorry to carry out her parting injunctions. 

Bradley House became, so to speak, uninhab- 
itable for Squire Travers’s only son, and Squire 
Travers himself had taken care to make it so. 
During the two days that he had remained at 
home after having been refused by Juliet, Cis 
ardently wished himself any where but under the 
paternal roof. 

His father sneered and scoffed at him all day 


long. 

Tie wasn’t surprised that no sensible girl would 
have him; he shouldn’t wonder if he hadn’t had 
the pluck to ask her right out; he supposed he 
went whining and whimpering to her like a school- 
girl instead of speaking up to her like a man. 
Girls, especially spirited, clever girls, like Juliet, 
couldn’t abide mollycoddles—and so on, till Cis 
very nearly lost his temper; and it was a pity 
that he didn’t quite do so, for his father would 
have respected him ten times more if he had. 

Finally, Cis having declared that he was not at 
all hopeless of eventual success, his father an- 
swered that it was like his vanity to say so; but 
that he was very glad to hear it, for he intended 
to see Juliet Blair his daughter-in-law before he 
died ; and that if Cis stuck to her like a man, 
and asked her often enough, she was quite cer- 
tain to give in at last. 

The upshot of it was, that old Mr. Travers gave 
his son a liberal check, and told him to go up to 
London, away from his mollycoddling mother, and 
see if he couldn’t get some sense into his head, 
and see a little life. 

Cis accordingly, feeling very much like the prod- 
igal son, pocketed his check, and, nothing loath to 
escape from the storms of home life, went his way 
up to London. 

There, as has been seen, he visited Mr. Bruce, 
took that gentleman considerably into his confi- 
dence, and felt much cheered and consoled by the 
very hopeful view which he took of his prospects, 
and also by the eager partisanship for his cause 
evinced by the worthy solicitor. 

Mr. Bruce, like Mr. Travers senior, was of opin- 
ion that perseverance was the main thing required, 
and that if the young lady was but asked often 
enough, she was certain to yield at the end. 

Only, of course, time must be given. 

“Take your time, my dear Mr. Cecil,” he said, 
assuringly; “take your time; ladies never like 
being hurried. A little management is all that 
is required, and plenty of time.” And Cis, as he 
wished him good-by, felt almost triumphant al- 
ready. 

Cis, left to his own resources in London, was 
not nearly so much a fish out of water as he was 
in his own home. He belonged to a young Uni- 
versity Club in its first stages, and here he was 
sure to meet plenty of his friends—men of his 
own college and of his own standing, who did not 
know nor care that he could not sit a horse, but 
who did know and were mindful of that first in 
“mods” of which his own father had spoken so 
disparagingly, and among whom he had in con- 

q some reputation for talent. 

These young gentlemen—whose whiskers, like 
Cecil’s, were small, and whose heads were for the 
most part filled with inordinate vanity, coated over 
with a-thin layer of information — nevertheless 
counted themselves among the rising minds of 
their time. 

When they met — they discoursed eager- 
ly upon the principal religious and political sub- 
jects of the day, and honestly believed that their 
opinions were altogether new and original, and 
were destined to exercise a great and lasting in- 
fluence on the history of their country. 

Among these young men Cis found himself 
quite an authority. Instead of being snubbed, 
sneered at, and sat upon from morning till night, 
his opinion was asked, and he was attentively list- 
ened to when he gave it; he made little speeches, 
and they were enthusiastically cheered; and al- 
together he was conscious of being considered by 
his clique to be a very clever and rising young 
man. So true is it that a prophet hath no honor 
in his own country ! 

All his friends were not, however, of the same 
stamp. One day, as he was wande’ idly down 
Piccadilly, staring in at the shop windows, a tall 
young fellow, in loose, ill-made clothes, and with 
a ragged red beard, stopped suddenly before him, 
exclaiming, 

“Surely you must be little Cis Travers !” 

“So I am, at your service—and you? Why, 
it’s David Anderson! We haven’t met since we 
left school; fancy your remembering me!” 








“T should have known you any where. What 
are you doing in town—nothing? You must 
come to my diggings. Won’t you? What are 
you going to do to-night? Nothing particular— 
I thought so; well, then, you must positively come 
to our meeting. We hold our weekly meeting to- 


“Who are we?” asked Cis. 

“Why, the ‘Melodious Minstrels’—our music- 
al society, you know. Of course you are fond of 
music ?” 

“ Ye—s, I suppose so,” said Cis, doubtfully, rec- 
ollecting that he was rather fond of listening to 
Juliet’s singing. 

“Yes, of course you are; every one with a soul 
loves music. Well, then, I can promise you a 
treat to-night: none of your trash, I promise you 
—real, good, first-class—the music of the future, 
you know—Wagner, and Beethoven, and Schu- 
mann too. Here’s the address,” giving him a 
card on which was inscribed, “Herr Franz Ru- 
denbach, 114 Blandford Street.” 

“ But, my dear Anderson,” objected Cis, “how 
on earth can I go to this place, and who is Herr 
Rudenbach ?” 

“ Oh, he is our conductor and fiddler, you know ; 
and with such a daughter! perfectly lovely! plays 
like an angel! You’d come for the daughter if 
you knew what she was like, I can tell you!” 
And Mr. David Anderson lifted up his hands and 
eyes, smacked his lips, and went through other 
gymnastic exercises indicative of his extreme ad- 
miration of the lady in question. 

“You must come, you know, Cis; you'll be de- 
lighted. Nine o’clock sharp, mind; be sure you 
come. Good-by ;” and Mr. Anderson bolted swift- 
ly round the corner of the street. 

Cis felt very dubious about the evening’s enter- 
tainment; but when the time came, partly moved 
by curiosity concerning the fair Miss Rudenbach, 
and partly through a wish to please his old school- 
fellow, he found fimeclf, a little after nine o'clock, 
at the indicated house in Blandford Street. 

As he went up the narrow stairs of the dingy 
little house a strange Babel of sounds met his 
ear—scrapings of violins, too-too-ings of cornets, 
mixed with noises the like of which he had never 
heard before, made him imagine that a farm-yard 
had been let loose in the room above him. 

As he reached the top step, a guttural German 
voice cried out, 

“Now, then, gentlemen. One, two, three, four 
—off!” And the performers started. 

It was Beethoven’s Toy Symphony. - And any 
one who remembers his impressions on hearing 
this performance for the first time will under- 
stand the absolute amazement with which Cis 
Travers, to whom it was a complete novelty, list- 
ened at the doorway. 

He thought at first that he had stumbled on 
a company of lunatics. Ten young men were 
grouped around the piano, each armed with a dif- 
ferent so-called “instrument.” One had a child’s 
drum, another a penny trumpet, another a whis- 
tle, one had a row of bells on a stick, another a 
sort of tambourine; but the most awful instru- 
ment of all was a small box, exactly like the stand 
of a child’s toy dog, which, when pressed, emitted 
two sharp, short, deafening squeaks, supposed to 
imitate the note of the cuckoo. 

When all these varied instruments burst into 
play at once, with doubtful tune and most uncer- 
tain time, the effect was simply Pandemonium. 
Herr Rudenbach stood in the midst, with his ba- 
ton, and shouted, “Time! time!” at every bar, 
while his daughter Gretchen slaved away at the 
piano—innocent, blue-eyed Gretchen, with her 
calm sweet face, and her smooth brown Madonna- 
like head. Cis Travers could not but acknowl- 
edge that David Anderson had shown his good 
taste in admiring her. She looked so out of place, 
so superior to her surroundings—like some gar- 
den flower grown up by chance in a field of weeds. 

Wonders were never to cease that evening. 
Looking round the room toward the six or eight 
young men who composed the audience, Cis was 
astonished to recognize Wattie Ellison lounging 
back in an arm-chair and sketching Gretchen’s 
profile in his pocket-book. 

David Anderson, who was gravely playing the 
tambourine— indeed, the int gravity of all the 
performers struck Cis at once as something very 
ludicrous, considering the ridiculous childishness 
of the instruments on which they were perform- 
ing—David nodded at Cis over his music, and 
went on with his playing, and Cis sidled up to 
Wattie. 

“ Are they all mad, Wattie? and how on earth 
do you come here ?” he whispered. 

“TI might ask the same,” answered Wattie in 
the same tone. “ Aren’t they idiots? But it is 
very amusing, and little Gretchen’s face is per- 
fect. I am going to paint a historical picture; 
I don’t know quite what the subject is to be, I 
haven’t settled—the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
or the burning of Joan of Arc, or something of 
that kind. I think I shall make something of it, 
and I want Gretchen’s face for one of my figures. 
That is what I am here for; I am studying it. 
It’s miserable work losing all the hunting season 
for this sort of thing, isn’t it? How are your 








Cis?” 

Here the Toy Symphony came providentially to 
an end, and David Anderson went up to speak to 
his old school-fellow, and introduced him to Herr 
Rudenbach, who bowed and smirked upon him 
with exaggerated humility, while Gretchen came 
forward in her gray stuff dress, made high up to 
the neck, and spoke a few gentle words to him. 

Then two young gentlemen played a duet on 
two violins, which was really a very creditable 
performance, and was boisterously clapped and 
vociferously encored by the rest of the communi- 
ty; after which an unpretending little tray of re- 
freshments was brought in and handed round— 
lemonade and gin and water, the latter beverage 
being generally preferred; slices of pound-cake, 
and dry, untempting-looking sandwiches from the 
ham-and-beef shop round the corner, which were 





nevertheless partaken of with avidity by the 
guests. 

“Come home to my rooms, Cis,” said Wattie El- 
lison, when, having feasted upon the above-named 
refreshments, the little society prepared to break 
up; and linking his arm within that of Geor- 
gie’s brother, he carried him off with him to the 
Temple. ? 

But that was by no means the last of Cis Trav- 
ers’s visits to the house in Blandford Street, nor 
to the meetings of the “ Melodious Minstrels.” 

Partly through sheer idleness, partly through 
a certain pleasure in playing the great man among 
a set of men who, being chiefly city clerks or else 
embryo solicitors, looked up to him as to a supe- 
rior order of being, Cis grew rather fond of drop- 
ping in during these weekly musical perform- 
ances. 

And little Gretchen got to look for his coming. 
With the instinct of true refinement, she learned 
at once to distinguish him and his friend Wattie 
Ellison from the other young men of David An- 
derson’s stamp who came to her father’s rooms. 
Cis was kind to her, and took pains to talk to 
her and to be interested in her. And he was to 
her as a god. 

It was very pleasant to him to be so regarded. 
In the present sore and wounded state of his 
heart and feelings, consequent upon his rejection 
by Juliet Blair, it was inexpressibly soothing to 
him to be worshiped and waited upon by any wor- 
an so young and so pretty as Gretchen Ruden- 
bach. This girl did not snub him, nor laugh at 
him, nor pity him with irritating compassion, nor 
call him “ poor Cis” to his face, as if he were an 
inferior being. She sat and gazed at him in 
speechless worship, or spoke to him, in low, timid 
tones, of her daily life, and cast adoring, respect- 
ful looks at him when he talked to her or gave her 
advice, in a manner which no young fellow could 
possibly fail to find excessively flattering; he was 
grateful to her for her devotion, and began in re- 
turn to pay her many littleattentions. He brought 
her flowers and poetry books, and copied out ma- 
sic for her. Once or twice he called at the house 
in the morning and found her at home; and hav- 
ing one day met her accidentally in the street, on 
her way to give a music lesson to two little girls, 
where she went three times a week, Master Cis 
carefully ascertained the exact route which she 
invariably followed on her way thither, and then 
found that, by some extraordinary coincidence, he 
was always turning up at unexpected corners of 
the street just at the moment when the little 
quietly dressed music teacher appeared in sight. 

Gretchen began to confide her little troubles 
and experiences to this kind-mannered young gen- 
tleman. 

She told him that her father was not very kind 
to her, and that she was not at all happy in her 
home. Her mother, she said, had been a real 
lady—an English girl, who had run away with her 
father from the school at which he had been music 
teacher. As long as her mother lived, although 
she was a very unhappy woman, in very bad 
health, little Gretchen had been still not altogeth- 
er uncared for and unloved, but since her death 
the poor child had had but a troublous life of 
it with her father. From what she told him, 
Cis gathered that Herr Rudenbach, although he 
spoke kindly to his daughter before others, was 
rough and harsh to her when they were alone. 
He was avaricious and greedy of gain, looking 
upon his child and her talent for music solely as 
a means whereby he might make money out of 
her, of which he gave her hardly enough to clothe 
herself, while he himself spent every farthing 
that he could lay hands on upon his own selfish 
and not very respectable pleasures. 

Gretchen also confided to Cis that David An- 
derson was anxious to marry her, and owned to 
him that, although she did not care for him in 
the least, she was half ready to do so in order to 
escape from the unhappiness which she endured 
at home. 

But here Cis became quite eloquent in his re- 
monstrances and admonitions. It was, he de- 
clared, the greatest sin a woman could be guilty 
of to marry a man she did not love. How could 
she possibly hope for a blessing on a union en- 
tered into from so unhallowed a motive? She 
must not dream of marrying David Anderson ; it 
would be an absolute wickedness. She must 
promise him solemnly never to consent to become 
the wife of a man she did not love, and who was 
so utterly unsuited to her as honest David. 

And Gretchen tearfully, timidly, and blushing- 
ly gave the required promise ; and Heaven knows 
what wild, impossible hopes dawned in the poor 
child’s heart as she did so! 

Cecil Travers was doing her a dreadful and in- 
calculable injury. He was not in the smallest 
degree in love with her. Was he not as much 
in love with Juliet as it was possible for a man 
to be? He did not want little Gretchen for him- 
self, but he did distinctly object to David Ander- 
son having her. Men are very frequently found 
to resemble closely the typical dog in the manger. 

And women are very slow to see this; they 
can not understand a man being full of jealous 
objections to another man from any motive save 
one. Gretchen fancied (and who shall say she 
was to blame ?) that because Cis was hotly, un- 
reasonably indignant against David Anderson for 
wanting to marry her, therefore he must necessa- 
rily be desirous of doing so himself ; whereas, as 
we know very well, nothing was farther from Vis 
Travers’s thoughts than such a mésalliance. 

David Anderson, although he had been educa- 
ted at the same country-town school where Cis 
Travers had been sent for two years before going 
to Eton, was not exactly in the same rank of life 
as our young friend. He was the son of a worthy 
and respectable Glasgow merchant, who had given 
him a fairly good education and had got him a 
junior partnership in a young but rising firm in 
the city, dealing in hemp and flax. It was a 
splendid opening for young Anderson; for al- 
though his share of the profits was at present 
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exceedingly small, in the course of a few years they 
would probably be much enlarged, and he would be in 
receipt of a very good income. 

There was nothing in the world to prevent his 
marrying Gretchen Rudenbach, if he felt so disposed. 
His old parents were homely, simple-hearted people, 
who had no other wish than for their David’s hap- 
piness ; and they would have welcomed such a sweet, 
gentle-mannered girl as she was with delight and 
affection. And David would have made her an 
excellent husband; but, alas for her! there came 
between herself and this rough but honest red-beard- 
ed suitor the vision of a tall, pale, gentleman-like 
youth, with blue eyes and yellow locks, who met her in 
her daily walks, who gave her paternal advice coupled 
with fraternal sympathy, and who,-by occasionally 
pressing her hand sentimentally and looking at her 
tenderly, completely turned the head of the simple- 
natured little maiden. 

One day, as the two were sauntering together down 
Wigmore Street, they came suddenly upon Wattie 
Ellison, who only nodded to them as he passed, but 
who looked back at them rather curiously after they 
had gone by. 

“What can Cis Travers be walking about with little 
Gretchen for, I wonder?” he muttered to himself as 
he walked on; and Wattie came to the conclusion 
that Cis must be taken to task on this matter. 

{TO BE OONTINUED.] 





Plastron Basque, Boiteuse Over-Skirt, 
and Trained Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

HIS exquisite dinner or reception toilette repre- 

sents one of the newest Parisian styles of the 
season. The original is of tourterelle silk damask 
over a skirt of olive green faille. For ordinary street 
or house wear it may be made of plainer materials, 
and the basque and over-skirt may be worn over a 
walking skirt. The long trained skirt is trimmed in 
front with a pleated flounce, and in the back with a 
series of flounces, likewise pleated, but cut in roge- 
leaf points, and arranged in fan shape. The damask 
over-skirt is very long; it is draped on the left side, 
and falls thence in a long shawl-shaped end, while on 
the fight side it is trimmed straight down from belt 
to foot with two broad bias folds, upon which are set 
long-looped bows of olive faille lined with turquoise 
blue. These lengthwise folds on one side are very 
fashionable at present, and relieve the plainness of 
the undraped side of the over-skirt. Similar folds 
and fringe are on the lower skirt. The fringe which 
trims the bottom of the front of the over-skirt is of 
silk, half beaded, partly lustrous and partly mat, of two 
shades to match the toilette. The cuirass waist, with 
basques slightly rounded to a point in front, is very 
high behind, not through its standing collar, but by 
the eut of the neck. In front the neck is cut square, 
disclosing a plastron of turquoise blue faille with a 
high collar; the edge of this plastron is pointed, and 
is finished with a triple revers of the dress material, 
which appears to be held in place by a bunch of sky 
blue ribbons. The sleeves are trimmed with revers 
of olive green faille, lined with sky blue faille, with 
the corners turned back. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tris suit comprises three articles—plastron basque, 
boiteuse over-skirt, and trained skirt. 

Priastron Basque.—This pattern is in eight pieces 
—front, plastron, under-arm gore, side back, centre 
back, sleeve, cuff,and collar. The front is fitted with 
two darts and a cross basque seam on each side; it is 
eut square in the neck, showing a plastron, which is 
joined to the front by placing the perforations evenly 
together. The revers is cut on the basque and turn- 
el back in the line of holes. The front is closed the 
entire length by buttons and button-holes. The 
notches at the top and bottom show where to turn 
back for the hem. The back is adjusted to the figure 
by a seam down the middle, by long seams extending 
from the shoulder seam at the neck the entire length 
of the garment, and by under-arm gores ; it is cut very 
high in the back part of the neck, and finished by a 
standing collar sewed on according tothe notches. The 


tight coat sleeve is finished at the wrist by a deep cuff, 
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the corners turned back on the upper part ; the lower part ex- 
tends below the sleeve. Join together by the notches, The per- 
forations show where to baste the seams, to take up the darts 
and cross basque seam, to turn back the corner of the cuff, 
and also the size and form of the under part of the sleeve. 
Be particular to place the holes at the waist line of the back, 
side back, and gore perfectly even on the thread of the 
goods. The notches show how to join the pattern together. 
Place the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back 
part and the short seam to the notch in the front part of 
the armhole, holding the sleeve toward you when sewing. 
An outlet of an inch is allowed for seams. Baste up and 
try on wrong side out; if alteration is needed, take up more 
or less in the seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 34 yards. 

Borrevse Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in three pieces— 
front, back, and side gore. Out the front with the long 
straight edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam; 
take up a dart each side of the front in the line of perfo- 
rations, Cut two pieces like the pattern given of the side 
gore and back; join the seam by the notches ; make a cluster 
of pleats between the two single holes on the right side gore. 
The left side is ornamented by bows and two bias bands ex- 
tending lengthwise from top to bottom. Place the bows in 
| . front and between the bands; cut the bands about three 

inches wide. The line of perforations shows where to place 

the trimming on the left side. This skirt is draped high on 
the right side, and falls behind in shawl shape. Trim with 
’ deep fringe, as seen in the illustration. The front and side 
gores are joined to the belt without fullness ; the back is laid 
in small pleats. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 64 yards. : 
TrarveEp Skirt.—This pattern is in four pieces—front, back, 
and two side gores. Cut the front with the long straight edge 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore and back. Join the 
seams by the notches; a quarter of an inch is allowed for 
seams. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 10 yards. 


“TIME! TIME!” 
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PLASTRON BASQUE, BOITEUSE OVER-SKIRT, AND TRAINED SKIRT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN: 


Cut Paper Patterns of the Plastron Basque, Boiteuse Over-Skirt, and Trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent 
: Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt’ of Twentu-five Cents for the entire Suit. Ten Cents extra fir Postage to the British Provinces.) : ’ 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Otp Susscetser.—Directions for knitting knee- 
protectors were given in Bazar No. 47, Vol. V. 

Litrie May’s Mamma.—Dark brown and blue are still 
the colors most used for little girls’ wraps, bonnets, 
and stockings. 

Jrasiz C. D.—We do not wish to purchase designs 
for embroidery patterns. 

C. B. M.—Put a brown sash on your little girl’s prin- 
cease cloak. 

Evizanetu.—Make your velvet cloak by pattern of 
Long Single-breasted Coat illustrated in Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. [X., and trim it with a band of chinchilla fur, or 
of black marten. 

Mrs. Janz.—The set of patterns for the entire ward- 
robe of an infant is sent on receipt of 25 cents. 

Mus. E. M. T.—The pile of the velvet should turn 
downward in all garments. 

Avioz.—Your mink border will look well on your 
cloak. 

Mrs. G.—The superscription “ addressed” or “ pre- 
sent” simply signifies that a note is delivered by hand. 
“E. V.” or “ En Ville” is another way of writing “ city.” 





CERTAINLY WORTH INVESTIGATING. 

Tue immense practical advantages of the new 
invention of the Wilcox & Gibbs’ Sewing-Machine 
Company—their new automatic sewing-machine ; 
different in principle from every other sewing- 
machine manufactured. On view at Centennial 
Machinery Hall. Sec. C 7, Col. 50; and at 658 
Broadway, New York.—[ Com. ] 








“First rank in the several requisites” of reed 
instruments is the verdict of the judges at Phila- 
delphia respecting the Mason & Hamlin Cabinet 
Organs, which is as much as to say they are the 
best reed organs exhibited, in all important 
qualities. — 7ribune. 











Tue various diseases of the respiratory organs, 
to which so large a number of the residents in 
our variable climate are subject, can promptly 
be made to yield to Dr. Schenck’s Pulmonic 
Syrup and Seaweed Tonic. These medicines are 
pleasant to the palate and speedy in their action. 
They can be had of druggists throughout the 
United States.—[Com.] 


Astuma.—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas Wuatrooms’s 
Remepy. In no case of parey y ———_ character 
has it failed to pt relief.—{Com 











Saratoga Srrines ix Worrer.—Reasons for going 
to Drs. yor 1 Remedial Institute in Winter, w 
circular describing ita Turkish, Russian, and Electrical 
Batbs, etc., will be sent on application. Nervous, Lung, 
special Com.] 


Female, and Chronic Diseases a 
eee 


ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


TIFFANY & CO., Union 
Square, have a larger and 
more complete stock of 
their well-known watches 
than ever before offered. 
They invite particular at- 
tention to their Ladies’ 
Watches in every style of 
casing, from the lowest 
price at which a good 
watch can be afforded to 
the most costly made. 

















The MASON & HAMLIN CAB- 
INET ORGANS have been unani- 
mously assigned, by the Fudges of the 
U. S. Centennial Exhibition, “THE 
FIRST RANK IN THE SEV- 
ERAL REQUISITES OF SUCH 
INSTRUMENTS” ( see Fudges’ Re- 
ports), which,” says the N.Y. Trib- 
une, “ts as much as to say that they 
are the BEST REED ORGANS 
EXHIBITED, IN ALL IMPOR- 
TANT QUALITIES.” 


NEW STYLES, with improvements, exhibited at 
the CENTENNIAL; elegant new cases in great vari- 
ety. Prices very lowest consistent with best material 
and workmanship. Organs sold for cash or install- 
ments, or rented until rent pays. Every Organ war- 
ranted to give entire to every 7 bl 
purchaser or the money returned. ILiusrratep Cat- 
aLoours sent fre. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 
CO., 154 Tremont Street, Boston; 25 Union Square, 
New York; 80 and 82 Adams Street, Chicago. 


CORK BOSOM PAD. 


Satact 
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Healthy. edit ts soreel 


Light, Graceful, 
velopment of the ay instead of its normal 


functions. Strongly endorsed by all Physicians. Once 
tried no lady will do without one. Agents wanted. Lib- 
os discount to ie —_ Single pair mailed on receipt 


50 cents ; n, $2 25; pt ny mg $4 2%. GEO. 
O8T & CO., Sole Agents, Bor 1604, Boston, Mass, 


STAMPING |_ An entire! pow Stock at reduced 
PATTERNS, | branrive Co.,105 Bleecker SN, 
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C0. GUNTHER SONS, 


(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR STOCK OF 


Ladies Fur 


ALSO, TO THEIR ASSORTMENT OF 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES 


Fur.Lined Garments. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
EVER OFFERED. 


84 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 23d St.), NEW YORK. 

















HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 
family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and 
read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to inter- 
est while it amuses ; to be judicious, practical, sensible, 
and to have really permanent worth, while it attracts 
for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 
J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
James T. Fields, Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 

Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 


Louisa M. Alcott, 
J. G. Whittier, 


comprehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 


Editorials upon Current Tales, Poetry, 

Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies 
sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


OVER 3000 LADIES 


Have tried Prof. Habrun’s new theory of a Cosmetic, 
and the universal verdict is, “it is splendid.” The 
reason it gives such universal satisfaction is that it 
is founded on common-sense, and, being simply an 
assistant of Nature, no lady can use it without being 
benefited and beautified. Ladies can obtain full par- 
ticulars by addressing Miss J. M. KOOLE, P.O. Box 
4130, New York City, enclosing return postage. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with prom taste, 
and Gastinieation, Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Huntrxepon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 


Ladies’ Spanish Arched Instep Boot, 


pon the foot an ele- 
ap looks 
gan Bm i mew | 















Sole 
a operates. ye 


sli a. - 
laid wi at 
or Pink Silk. 
Sent by mail, 
Cork Sole We 


$2 00, all sizes. 
Box 5364, P.0., New York. JOHN H. HAPGOOD. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 


“Leamon’s Dyes Oolor Woolens, 
Leamon’s Dyes tier Cottons. 


Leamon’s D was Color any thing. 




















UTION.—No connection with 
any other establishment, 
Continued wonderful success of the 
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Hair taken in Excha 
GRAY HAIR A SPE 
Our quality of human hair 

be ex The beat p 
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naturally curly, in immense 
to suit yy my for the 
poy hair, 25c. and Sue. } ag COomMB- 
INGS made uy Payal coast oes. 
EA. Latest method ; 
Only 

















oa aban t physic proce t do 
mosi nen ; iy 

54 West best Phemiste in this country, and proved 

14 thst, | t de not Nae | harmless, but beneficia! 

* | to the skin. “it ne state, red, 

Near | free of om. F 7 be LL $U- 

PERF Al + a 

Sixth cates coruas ae aay - 

ie 

Avenue, | worst ble cases, a rivELY previous at- 

tempts have failed. c? attendance. 

NEW z Wai of any color po mem s, ic 

a fine 
YORK. blonde without in oi 4 Price for 
8-ounce bottle, 4 “a 6-ounce bottle, 


$250. J. B. Fonrans’s rful preparation, DER- 
MATIN E, a sare cure to remove all wrinkles {rom 


~ =o. $2 00 yA 

ORE GRAY HAIR. L.Saaw’s Per- 
ann Sneene will change gray hair to its natu- 
ral color without the use of end, Lae Sulphur, 
or Nitrate of Silver, from a beautiful brown to 
black, $1 50 box. Al assortment of all mod- 
ern boautityng cos™m CS on hand. 

THE ATING COMB (Patented), for re- 
storing the vitality and 0 aoe of the hair when 
4 ere for allevia and nervous 

‘or = ar dyeing th the hair after washing, 

gloss wave to the hair, 

ae le plow holesale and retail. 

for our New Illustrated Pree List. STORE 
every SATURDAY until 10 P. M. 

onus sent by of the country, when prepaid, 

of charge; or, C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 
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GREAT SALE 


FRENCH UNDERWEAR 


OFFERED FIFTEEN PER CENT. LESS 
THAN THEY CAN BE PURCHASED IN PARIS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK, COMPRISING OVER 
TWO THOUSAND DOZEN OF HAND-EMBROID- 
ERED CHEMISES, DRAWERS, NIGHT-DRESSES, 
SKIRTS, CAMISOLES, CORSET COVERS, BANDS, 
&c., &c., OFFERED at a TERRIBLE SACRIFICE. 


ELEGANT HAND-EMBROIDERED CHEMISES 
MARKED DOWN TO $1 44, $1 75, $2 10, $2 50. 
BEAUTIFUL CHEMISES HAND-EMBROIDERED 





FRONT AND BACK, $2 4. 
= 
i) e 
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E = 
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wa er] 
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= 
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RICH HAND- EMBROIDERED SACQUE CHE- 


MISES, $1 25, $1 90, $2 45. 

EXQUISITE TOILET SACQUES, MADE FULL 
LENGTH, at $1 25. 

300 VARIOUS DESIGNS IN HAND-EMBROID- 
ERED DRAWERS, CHOICE for ¢1 71. 

FINE WALKING SKIRTS, FLOUNCE, WITH 
HAND EMBROIDERY, at $1 85. 
HAND-EMBROIDERED CORSET COVERS, at $1 18. 

These goods are entirely sewed by hand, and are 
the best quality manufactured in France. 

We urgently invite ladies, especially those who 
have bought sucky goods in Paris, to come and exam- 
ine them. 

At these prices ladies can supply themselves with 
the finest hand-sewed and hand-embroidered under- 
clothing as cheaply as to buy Machine-Sewed Gar- 
ments tri d with embroideries. 


Also extraordinary inducements in ladies Suits, 
Cloaks, Furs, Millinery Goods, Trimmings, &c., &c. 
te CALL AND EXAMINE. 21 


EHRICHS, 
287, EIGHTH AVENUE. 289. 


NEAR 24TH STREET, N. Y. 


Poblishers of EH RICHS’ * Fashion Quar- 
terly,* Price 50c. per year. The most instructive 
Fashion Book in the World. 























You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 


— what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 


ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 





C, &, J. G, GILCHRIST, 


859 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Children’s Lace and Velvet Caps. Novelties 
in fine Worsted Goods and Embroideries. 
WHEEL CHAIRS 

OF ALL STYLES AND SIZES, 


FOR INVALIDS & CRIPPLES. 
Easily penpetied. is in or out-doors, 





by any one having the use o’ 

hands, Send stamp for Illustrated 
© and p’ of different 
styles. Ag sole m'f'r 33 Wheel 


Rodger M’fr of 
the Rolling Ohe rs” at the Cen- 

tennial. 8. A. SMITH, 32 Platt St., 
N.Y. Please mention this paper. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 


FINE SHOES. 
oz al seg erin resem wee 
J. J, CONNER, 311, sixth AVENUE, 

















$00 Ray Ke Pati Mai 























Druggiste sell them. full and SRP pro ee Patent. Will fold and yards ° 
rt ns oe be — B.. be me ulars free. L. H. OLMST: Nassau St, N.Y. 
parcwenns anne mene ws Plant Malbe, Fall Price List and 
9 Extra Fine Se ame Trees, Plant ants, rt, Bhs bree gS Gratis. Ad- 

cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. dress F. Bloomington Nursery, Ill. 
Mm T Makes any size Knife or Box Pichia, 
Nii, Sent Or oy express of on receipt of $2 
of $2 x 
} earnest tas WANTED. 
BELLOGG, Troy, N. ¥. 




















can change or renew the color of 

their Dresses, restore to freshness 
and brilliancy oy Silks, Merinos, Alpacas, N 
ties, Ribbon , impart to wash-goods, such as 
Muslins, Cam ro "Lawns, &c., new and lovely shades, 
renew or change them at pleasure with little trouble, 
in a short space of time, at the cost of a few cents. 
Circnlar sent, with rt and a perticalers. 

KEARNEY C CAL WORKS, 

Box 3139, P. on 66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


VE YOU A COUCH 
nowitl’s HONEY of LIVERWORT it tahoe NOW, 
May Save your Life. 35c. a Bottle. 
STAR FAMILY DYES. 
ADI, S$ DYE YOUR OLD RIBBONS, 
LADI S DYE YOUR andy = CLOTH. 

Saumoath mane GENERALLY — 
NicKesson & Rosains, New SVorK 


WAX FLOWER MATERIAL 
lakes (Wax Flower Makin, without a Teach- 


=" the only practical wozk on su 
taped jiven free, with an order for #60 worth 
of material een ae meager 


FS By the use of our ** TENTS»? 


eck- 








fs ond 
a Lea’ post-paid, 60 

tn eines of ry Loa sree, m Chromos, 60 cts. 
60 Embossed nent ; choice samples of either, 10 ct, 


82 page free with every order. mts wanted. 
3°L PLATTEN & OO. 16 William Street. New York. 


| Bomme ADORNED! 

| cours LEARNED. 

§ 200 Decalcomanie and 

sent for 25 cts) GEORGE BOLES, Boston, Mass. 


HILDREN’S PIQUE DRESSES, ready 
stamped for braiding, at wonderfully low prices. 
Sare to sell. Samples of material and full articulars, 
10 cts. BE BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 


NEW DEPARTURE. MEy 
to travel and sell our Old and Staple MANUFACTURES. 
To dealers: no pasate, we PER MONTH, Hotel and 
ae Expenses paid. Poly by letter or in person 

8. A. 4Co., 2,4, Prt} ome St., Cincinnati, O. 














SMITHS PAT. PERFORATED 


BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS. 


Greatest Protection to Chest and jens ever offered. 
Prevents Colds and Cures Rheumatism. Recommend- 
ed by all first-class Physicians. 

D.C. HALL & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
683 BROADW. WAY, N. ¥. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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SILKS. 


$500,000 worth of Colored 
and Black Silks at Last 


Year's Prices. 


THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, 
BEST SELECTED STOCK 
IN THE CITY, 

The latest colors and shadings in COLORED 
SILKS for EVENING, DINNER, and STREET 
WEAR, from $1 25 and $2 00 per yard and upward. 

BLACK SILKS of the leading makes—Guinet, Bel- 
lon, Bonnet, Cachemire Royale, the Lord & Taylor 
family brand (so favorably received heretofore), and 
the Cachemire de Grand—60 inches wide, for Cloaks. 

Guivernaud'’s INDESTRUCTIBLE CACHEMIRE- 
FINISHED BLACK SILK for street wear, at 

$1 50, worth $1 80. 
$1 60, worth $2 00. 
$1 85, worth $2 25. 
$2 O00, worth $2 50. 

THESE GOODS WILL BE SOLD AT FULLY 20 
PER CENT. LESS THAN THE SAME QUALITIES 
CAN NOW BE IMPORTED. 


SAMPLES OF GOODS, AND CATALOGUES OF 
LADIES’, MISSES’, & CHILDREN’S FURNISH- 
ING GOODS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
ORDERS FOR GOODS OF EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION CAREFULLY FILLED 
WITHOUT CHARGE, AND 
GOODS PACKED AND 
FORWARDED TO 
ANY DESTI- 

NATION, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
Grand, Chrystie, & Forsyth Sts, 


Lord c& TAYLOR 


HAVE NOW OPENED THEIR 


Fur Department 


In which will be found a complete stock of new and 
elegant goods at attractive prices. 

SEALSKIN SACQUES at $65, $75, $85, $95, and up- 
ward, in the new shapes, dark color, and beautiful 
quality. 

SEAL SETS OF MUFF AND BOA at $15, $20, $25, 
and $30, 

FINE MINK MUFF & BOA, $15, $20, $25, and $30. 

IMITATION MINK AND SEAL, from $5 upward. 

FRENCH LYNX SETS, from $7 50 upward. 

BLACK MARTEN SETS, from $10 upward. 

CANADA LYNX SETS, from $15 upward. 

Children's Sets in gray and white Cony, gray and 
white Astrakhan, Siberian Squirrel, Chinchilla, and 
Fancy, from $1 00 per set upward. 


FUR TRIMMINGS 
In large variety and at low prices. Furs, Caps, Gloves, 
and Robes, 
Fur Linings for Silk Garments, &c., &c. 


Broadway and Twentieth St. 
Grand, Chrystie,& Forsyth Sts.,N.Y. 


Wallet dM Sarl 


245 GRAND ST., NEAR BOWERY, N.Y. 


Announcement Extradrdinary, 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS WEEK 
DRESS GOODS, BLUE a, COLORED SILKS, 
FLANNELS, AND BLANK 


DRESS GOODS. 


1500 Pieces Beautiful Jacquard Cashmere, at 22c. ; 
worth 35c. 

1000 Pieces Vamasse Lustre, at 87c.; worth 623¢c. 

600 Pieces All-Wool French Cashmere, at 623¢c., T5c., 
$1; worth 80c., $1, $1 25 


BLACK CASHMERE. 


2000 Pieces Black Cashmere from auction, at 85c., 50c., 
623¢¢., T5c., $1. 


BLACK ALPACA. 


1600 Pieces vey fine quality Black Alpaca, at 24c., 
81c., 873¢c., and 50c. 


BLACK & COLORED SILKS. 


ore —— and Bonnet’s Black Silks, $1, $1 25, 
200 Pieces Colored ad Silke, in latest evening shades, $1, 
, and 


ons 
FLANNETLS. 


5000 Pieces Extra Blue and Red Twilled Flannels, at 
25c., Bic., 8T3¢c. 


BLANKETS. 


8000 Pair Heavy Wool Blankets, at $2 50, $3 50, $5, $7, 
$10. The above blankets are from $1 to $3 a pair less 
than the wholesale price of to-day. 

WALLER & McSORLEY, 
25 GRAND ST., NEAR BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


For Hanging Pictures or vena at 25 
cents per ya Autumnal and Holl free Tog at 
tert rat, Sent by mail. ‘Address B 
Decorat ‘0., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, TY tA 


$552 $77 A Week to jgue. Samples FREE, 


P. O. VICKE , Auguste, Maine. 


AND 




















Great Reductions! 


Unprecedented inducements from the late forced 
sales—nearly 40 per cent. reduction! ! 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS. 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 
19th and 20th Streets, 
onminl ba Fours y roe On ute: “Lele i 


ents. Ladies’ Ri 
Bebe Silk Suits, Rich Imported Cloaks, Shawls, Dress 
Goods, Cashmeres, llinery, 
Ladies and Geationen and Children, ¥ 
endless variety, Furs, Fur Trimming, &e., 
40 per cent. less than last year’s prices. 


Ladies living at a distance from New York can aot 
their orders for any article they want, which we 
antee to fill as well as if they were here them 
and = + net vy York prices and — oovdliien, 





Sam Casven as represen 
Goode s -¥.. tC. 0. D. afer on receipt of Post-Office Or- 
der, to all parts of the country and British Provinces. 

We are now opening our New Dress Goods from 
Paris, Berlin, and London, and American, in the latest 
novelties and extremely low prices. 


SILKS. 

50 Pieces Colored aie, 5 in all the Rich New Shades, 
at $1 25; formerly $1 65. 

80 Pieces of Rich Biack Silk, only $1 00. 

25 Pieces of extra quality of “ Bellons” at $1 45 

i $1 95. 

100 Pieces of “Guinet,” satin face, very rich, site 
$1 85; formerly $2 50. 

80 Pleces of magnificent quality, only $2 25; formerly 

5. 


20 Pieces best imported, $2 50 and $275. All these 
are at old prices; no advance in our Silks. 


BLACK GOODS. 

5-4 Lupin’s French Cashmere, 75c., 85c., 95c.—mag- 

nificent quality. 
Cashmere D’Eccosse, $1 00; formerly $1 50. 

7-4 Lupin's 2 D’Ete, $1 75; formerly $2 25, 

5-4 English Cashmere, 50c. ; +4 formerly 85c. 

44 Henrietta Cloths, 373¢c., 48c., 55c. ; extraordinary 
bargains. 

Black py Cloths, all Wool, 40c.; worth 65c. 

50 Pieces of Black Alpaca, 25c. » 87c., 45c., 50c.; supe- 
rior quality. 

Black Crapes very cheap. 


RICH DRESS GOODS. 
5 Cases of Khedive Poplin, 123¢c. ; worth 20c. 
800 Pieces Stri Suez Poplin, 15¢. ; former price 2ic. 
280 Pieces Rich Tartan tags only 25c.; formerly 37c. 
5 Cases “ Damasee” Poplin in new shades—Ink Blue, 
Hunters Green, Seal-Brown—only 25c.; well worth 


87 gc. 
5 Cases Plain +o at 12%¢., 15c., 18¢. 
4 Cases Serges, , 18c., 25c.; all new novelties. 
~ bo aes Merinc, 2e., 85c., and 45c.; great bar- 


14 Tear best Merinos oy - Cashmeres, 75c.. 85c., 
%5c., in the new tints; best 
54 and 8-4 Camel’s-Hair in an variety and low 


prices. 
MILLINERY. 
Velvets, $1 25 to $3 00 per yard, in all colors, 
Trimmed Hats in endless variety. 
Rich French : ee, Feathers, Plumes, Bands, &c., 


at low 4 ~~ 
Hosie! —_ Notions, Millinery Goods, at very at- 


tract ve p ices. 


CLOAKS & DOLMANS., 
1000 Rich Imported Cloaks at 50 per cent. reduction— 
$4 50, $5 50, $6 50, $7 50, $8 50, to $12 00. 
500 Best Imported, giv 60, $12 00, io 00, $18 00 to 
$48 00; best value ever offered in this city. 


SUITS 


Ladies’ Suits, nicely trimmed, ealy $10, $12, $15. 
—s LY ~ a Suits, only $24 to $29; very best 


8i puis 4 try h-4 $85, in all the new shades, latest im- 


port 
Blankets, Flannel, Housekeeping Goods at extraor- 
dinary low p 
All who _— us with their orders will have our 
prompt and careful attention; no matter how large 
or small the order, send it on to us. 


RODGERS & ORR BROTHERS, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave. 














Soft Elastic Kid, Perfect Shape, Elegant Fall Shades, 
sewed with Lock-stitch. 
Unquestionably the Best Kid Glove now offered. 





We send a new pair in exchange for every pair that 
rip or tear when first tried on the hand. 


SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
2-BUTTON, $125. 3-BUTTON, $1 40. 


EHRICH & CO., 287 & 289 8th Ave. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGH 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harren's Magazine, Harven’s Werxkry, and Hareer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

ostage free. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be “ae gratis for every Club of Five 
Scunsonturrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: 








Tens ror Apvertistne tn Harrer's Weexkiy anp 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Ha: "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper’ s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
AMERICAN Perforating MACHINES, 
superior to the imported, at less than half the 
price. Circular and specimens of work, 10 cents. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., New York, 








Fall and Winter Millinery. 


ERidley & Sa 


Grand & Allen Sts., N.Y. 


FRENCH FELT HATS, EVERY DESIRA- 
BLE SHAPE AND COLOR, 50 cents each, 

FINER FELT HATS, 65c. and 75c. 

FINEST FELT HATS, 95c. ; sold elsewhere at $1 10. 

FELT HATS, OTTER BRIMS, $1 13, $1 25, $1 50. 

SOFT WOOL FELT HATS, 25c. and 88¢, 

AMERICAN FELT HATS, 25c. 


OVER TWO THOUSAND 
Trimmed Hats and Bonnets 


ON EXHIBITION in our LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 
EVERY IMAGINABLE STYLE. 


TRIMMED HATS, 
$3, $3 50, $4, $5, $5 50, and $6, 


TRIMMED BONNETS, 
$6 50, $7, FA 50, $8 50, $9. 5% $10 50, 
2, $15, up up te $50. 


Feathers and Flowers. 


ek. --- OSTRICH TIPS, 25c., 35c., 45c. per bunch of 
iree. 
REAL LONG OSTRICH PLUMES, 38c., 50c., T5c., up. 
FEATHER BANDS. 40c. per yard. 
FANCY WINGS, 3c., 5c., and 10c., up. 
NATURAL WINGS (handsome), 13c.; usual price, 25c. 
COQUE BANDEAUX, Fall Shades, with — without 
Jets. FRENCH FLOWERS, 

t2” Largest Stock in this oe eo select 

from, undoubtedly. 








2000 PIECES BLACK & COLORED 


Silk Bonnet Velvets, 


Our purchases were made in Europe before the last 
advance in prices, 

BLACK VELVETS at $1 25, $1 55, 
#2 00, up. 

FINER VELVETS, $2 25, $2 50, $3 00, $350, up. 
Much under regular prices. 

NEW DESIRABLE SHADES—DARKK AND SEAL 
BROWNS, CARDINALS, MYRTLE, AND BOT- 
TLE GREENS, $1 50, $2 00, $2 50 per yard, up. 

1000 PIECES FINE VELVETEENS, from 45c., 65c., 
75c., up. 


HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 
10,000 DOZEN 


KID GLOVES. 


FALL SHADES, 2 Buttons, 50c. per pair. 

2-BUTTON GLOVES, New Fall Shades, Operas, 
White and Blacks, at 85c. and $1 00. Kvery pair 
warranted, 


Rich Silk Fringes and Headings. 


TITAN, MOHAIR, & PERSIAN BRAIDS, TRIM- 
MINGS, &c. 


, $1.45, $1 65, $1 75, 








CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT 
ON APPLICATION. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


E. RIDLEY. & SONS, 
309, 311, 311} GRAND 8T. ; 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen St. 


1876 JONES 1840 





DRESS GOODS. FANCY Goons. 
Surrs, 8 Sacques. ae} + D MILLINERY. 
WOOLENS. Go a Uruoxererr. 
VELVETs. O° O CARPETS. 
SILKS. OO O FURS. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue 








» Eighth Avenue 
AND | 


| 
| Nineteenth Street. J Nineteenth Street. | 








x 

JONES 
SHOES. 0 C Blankets. 
RIBBONS. ae o Domzsrros. 
GLOVES. O o° evr Hats. 
HOSIERY. me A oO? so FURNITURE 
LACES. oy Housefurnishing Goods. 


(@ Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


JONES, 8th av., corner 19th st. JONES. 


FALL NOVELTIES. 


SILK FRINGES oe HEADINGS. 





ERED AND TRIMMED 
BREAKFAST CAPS, &c., &c. 


MILLER & GRANT, No. 879 Broadway, N.Y. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


With price-list of ma’ ee Just received a large 
a of Honiton, and Purl Braids, Linen 

Fp vy &c. P.O. Orders to o Mus. GU RNEY, Young 
Ladies Journal Office, 711 Broadway, Bos 3527, N.Y. 


$ a day sure made by Agents sellin 
$102 g 25 ry Avena a Giese, Picture 
worth $5 ‘for Sbe. Illustrated Catalogus 
wo: sen ‘or ustrat at. e 
maou $ SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 


AX D. 
RIBBONS, LACE ce See 














SPECIAL 
Announcement. 


Paris, Berlin, & London 
GARMENTS, 


Of Latest Styles in Shapes, 
Materials and Colors. 


AT Stevarl&t 


ARE OFFERING 


AT SUCH REDUCTION of PRICES as WILL 
ENABLE LADIES who PREFER a FOREIGN- 
MADE ARTICLE to PROCURE THEM at 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


These Garments 


HAVING BEEN PURCHASED for the PURPOSE 
of OBTAINING MODELS for STYLES, and having 
served their object,are NOW OF FERED at PRICES 
LARGELY LESS THAN the COST of IMPOR- 
TATION. THEY INCLUDE the ENTIRE PUR- 
CHASES and IMPORTA TIONS of the PRES- 
ENT SEASON, and CONSIST of 


Latest Novelties 


In Silks, Damasse, Velvet, 
‘ 9 at 5 5 
Camel’s Hair, Serge, &e., &e., 
SUITABLE for EVENING, DINNER, RECEPTION 
and PROMENADE DRESSES for LADIES, MISSES 
and CHILDREN, in an ALMOST ENDLESS VA- 


RIETY of the NEWEST FABRICS and COLOR- 
INGS. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, Oth & 10th Sts, 
Arnold, Constable, & Ct. 


Are now exhibiting the Finest and Most Extensive 
Stock of 


FALL AND WINTER MATERIALS 
To be found in the City, and at the 


VERY LOWEST PRICES. 
viz. : 
Plain Colored Failles, in Evening and Street Colorin; 
Silk and Velvet Brocades, Black Silks, all the popu lar 
makes, Black ood — All Silk, and Silk and 
Damasse and 
“ LYONS” BLACK CLOAKING VELVETS. 
Colored Velvets; Qualities suitable for Jewel Case 
Manufacturers,Tailors,Milliners,Dress Trimmings, &c. 
Dress Goods, Matelasse Armures, all wool an ‘Silk 
and wool. Royal Estermenes, Silk and Wool Damasse 
** Jacquard Cashmeres,” Plain and Fancy Camel's-Hair 
Cloths, Damasse, Satteen and Neige Cloths, and a large 
variety of other Plain and Fancy Wool Fabrics, adapted 
for House and Street Garments. 


RICH LACES, 


In Shawls, Sets, — Hdkfs., Barbes* and Trim- 
mings for W "eddin; a &e. "The Latest Novelty, 
Colored Silk and Persian Lace tor Trimm’ 
Costumes. Richl Embroidered Initialed, Scollo 
Hemstitched and Fancy Colored Bordered "Hdkfs. 

Paris and Hamburg Edgings and Insertings, Ruch- 
ings, Plaitings, &c. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS 
Of every description for Ladies,Gentlemen,& Children. 
BED AND CRIB BLANKETS, 
Arctic and Eider-Down Quilts, Marseilles Quilts, 


Comfortables, 
FLANNELS, 


White, Colored, and Fancy. All grades and the best 
makes. New Designs in Embroidered Flannels for 
Infants’ Skirts. 


COSTUME DEPARTMENT 


Contains all the latest Parisian Designs, Wedding and 
Reception Dresses, Promenade and Carriage Costumes. 
Opera and Theatre Dolmans and Cloaks, Carriage and 
Street Wraps, Fur-Lined Circulars and Sacques, and 
Garments in every variety of Material of their own 
Popular Make. 

FURS, 


And Fur Trimmings, of the most Fashionable Styles, 
at the very Lowest Prices. 


Gentlemen's Fornishing Department. 


Embroidered and Plain Dress Shirts, Collars and 
Cuffs, Fancy Scarfs, Ties, and Cravats, Canton Flannel! 
and Flannel Underwear, Perforated ‘Buckskin Vests, 
Shirts, &c. Silk Handkerchiefs and Mufflers, English 
and French Cardigan Jackets. ‘‘ Crosson’s” celebrated 
Kid Glover, 1 to 10 Buttons, Dog Skin, Castor, Plush 
Lined and Fabric Gloves of every description. 














Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


with your name finely 
yikes sent os 25e. “We have 100 styles. 
Wanted. @® samples sent for 
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» f H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


$60 A WEEK 


will bring | 
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Male or Female. No capital. 
We give Steady work that 
ou $240 a month at home, day or evening. 
S’ UNION, 178 Greenwich St., New Yor! 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 














DO THEY THINK OF ME AT HOME? 


FACETLE. 

A NaTuRAList, while investigating the causes and 
effect of the poison of a wasp sting, nobly determined 
to make of himself a martyr to science, and according- 
ly handed his thumb to an impatient insect he had 
caged in a bottle. The wasp entered into the martyr 
business with a great deal of spirit, and backed up to 


the thumb with an abrupt- 
ness which took the scien- 
tist by surprise. He was so 
deeply absorbed in the study 
of remedies that he forgot 
to make any notes, but his 
wife wrote a paragraph in 
his note-book, for the bene- 
fit of science, that the pri- 
mary effect of a wasp stin 
is abrupt and terrific, an 
such words! 


Oooo 
Ata definition beea young 
man was not to be coaxe 
by the word bachelor, which 
was emilingly Pe to him by 
a pretty president of the 
evening's proceedings. A 
bachelor was Adam with a 
choice of Eves; a donkey 
that shirks its regular load ; 
a wild goose in the air, 
hissed a~ by tame geese in 
the farm-yard ; a wise child, 
who declines to buy sugar- 
= by the hundred- 
weight. 


is grass.” This leads the cut- 
ter.into frequent errors, and 
makes it an unpleasant com- 
panion for small children. 
oo 
A lady took her son, of 
some five years, to church. 
After the minister had been 
preoching about half an 
pour, the little fellow grew 
sleepy, and began to nod. 
e mother aroused him 
into attention several times 
by pushing; but as it seem- 
peless case, she con- 
cluded to let him sleep un- 
disturbed. After a while 
the little fellow had his nap 
out, and saw the minister 
holding forth. He looked 
up in bis mother’s face and 
innocently asked, “ Mother, 
ds this Sunday night, or 
next Sunday night ?” 
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Days come and go, the 
thermometer rises and 
falls, but the industrious 
weevil, the wide-awake 
chinch-bug, and the he- 
roic army-worm pursue 
their way unchecked, and 
the farmer, as he medi- 
tates thereon, wishes that 
churches and ministers 
had no absurd prejudices 
against profanity. 

‘etching 


“Captain, weare entire- 
ly out of ammunition,” 
said an elderly sergeant 
to his commander on a 
field-day. 

“What! entirely out of 
ammunition ?” exclaimed 
the captain. 

“Yes, entirely out,” 
was the reply. 

“Then cease firing,” 
peremptorily said the cap- 
tain. 


What is that of which 
some will be left even 
when you have taken 
the whole ?—The wo 
* wholesome.” 


——_~a———_—— 
This is an advertise- 
ment that, for the enlight- 
enment of English resi- 
dents at Vienna, has lately 
figured in a well-known 
tailor’s window: “In- 
landish and outlandish 
suits always ready.” 
——_————— 


A practical rural lady, 
attired in a black bomba- 
zine dress and an over- 

rown bonnet, gave vent 


to her astonishment, when locking at the laces display- 
ed by Belgium, by exclaiming, “‘ Five hundred dollars 
for one little handkerchief like that! Why, one good 
blow would send it all to tatters.” 


———_a——— 
You can not convince a dog with a string of fire- 


crackers attached to his narrative that the American 
republic is a complete success. 
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“Well, ma’am, what sort of books do you wish to purchase ?”” 


“It don’t make no matter what kinder books I get, so long as the bindin’s ‘Il match my libery carpit.”’ 








When a woman comes 
to the door and calls aft- 
er her husband, “ Hen- 
RE-E,” finishing the last 
syllable in capital letters, 
you may know that she is 
not in a capital humor. 


—_—_———_ 

“T don’t see how you 
can have been working all 
day like a horse,” exclaim- 
ed the wife of a lawyer, 
her husband having de- 
clared he had been thus 
reer 

“ Well, my dear,” he re- 
pie, “Pve been draw- 
bg a conveyance all day, 
anyhow.” 


—_@————. 
“Did you ever know of 
a crack that was too tight 
for a spying old woman 
to peep through, Tom ?” 
“Yes, John, the crack 
of a whip.” 


pi FES 
“T won't be long after 
her,” was the mournful 
remark of a grief-stricken 
ager agar who buried 
is wife six months ago. 
And he was “after her” 
in less than three months, 
but the “ her” was full of 
life and joyousness, and 
wore the latest style. 
a 


An inebriate, some little 
time back, got into a car 
and became very trouble- 
some and annoying to 
the other passengers, so 
much so that it was pro- 

to eject him; buta 
genial and kind-hearted 
reverend doctor, who was 
also a passenger, inter- 


sed for him, and soothed him into good behavior 
or the remainder of the journey. Before leaving, 
however, he scowled upon the occupants of the car, 
and muttered some words of contempt; but he shook 
hands warmly with the doctor, and said, “‘ Good-day, 
my friend, I see you know what it is to be drunk.” 








[NovemBer 11, 1876. 
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TRE LITTLE FELtow IN THE PICTURE WISHES TO PURCHASE A MASK, AND FINDS 
THAT BEING LEFT ALONE TO CHOOSE FOR HIMSELF ISN’T THE PLEASANTEST 
FEELING IN THE WORLD. 


Charles Lamb, when speaking of one of bis rides on 
horseback, remarked that “all at once his horse 
stopped, but he kept right on.” 


—— 
The late lamented Lempriére tells us that Io was 
changed into a heifer; but we have lately gleaned 


from a doctor’s prescription 
the following piece of in- 
formation respecting the 
end of that yonng person: 
* To-dide of potassium.” 


meuana peewee 

Wanted, a situation as 
house porter by Cerberus, 
Hell ate having been 
blown by dynamite to splin- 
ters, over Styx. 


Serer sae 
At a select gutheting: the 
other evening, somebody 
asked one of the guests, a 
country cousin, whether he 
was fond of opera. “Oh 
yes,” was the reply, _- 4 
sionately. I always like 
that part where the lady 
rides round and jumps 
through the hoops.” 


spiaaeaeiitaen iene 

An Irish journal, describ- 
ing the conclusion of a rac 
says: “‘ As the rider was hel 
under him and the horse 
—" motionlon, © Bomber 
of persons ran to the spot, 
when it was discovered That 
the animal was dead. This 
ended the sport.” 


_pa———_ 
A man in Cincinnati re- 
cently committed suicide 
because he lived next door 
to an amateur trombone 
player. The coroner held 
an inquest, and returned a 
verdict of “ Tromboned.” 
BHR tae 


Sioux squaws do not wear 
striped stockings. Three 
streaks of green paint are 
cooler and cheaper. 

chatelienmens> 

A lady, whose husband 
had an unpleasant habit of 
railing at her, has hit upon 
the plan of calling in her 
servants when he begins to 
let out his temper, and then 
turning to him and saying, 
sweetly, ‘Now, my dear, 
please go on with your re- 
marks.” He doesn’t go on 
—at least not as he began, 

















LOST AND FOUND.—A MISS-PLACED SWITCH. 





